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LOSS OF THE STEAMER “ MONTREAL.” 
Canapa has been of late sorely afflicted by terrible accidents, 
the list of which it is not necessary to add to the present horrors 
attending the !oss of the steamer Montreal. This vessel was one 
of the regular steamers plying between the city after which it was 
named and Quebec, and it seems to be admitted that she has not 
been for a long time in a safe condition, and more especially that 
the usual precautions against fire were very inefficient. 

The steamer left Montreal on Friday afternoon, June 26th, 
with some thirty cabin and between four and five hundred Scotch 
and Norwegian emigrant passengers. When about twelve miles 
on her way, & short distance above Cape Rouge, one of the pas- 
sengers, Mr. Hayes, coming on the after part of the steamer, 
observed some smoke rising from midships of the boat over the 
saloon; immediately there was a rush of those in the vicinity with 
such appliances as they possessed to put out the fire. A few 
minutes only elapsed before it was found that to arrest the de- 
structive element was impossible. The mate then got out the 
jolly boat, into which were hurried three or four women, when 
the alarmed passengers, now comprehending the danger, made 
a rush for the boat and instantly swamped it. At this time the 
bows of the steamer were turned toward the north shore, toward 
which she ran until within one hundred and fifty yards, when 
she either struck a rock or sand bank; at all events she stopped 
in such deep water, that the land could not be reached without 
swimming or in boats, 

In ten minutes after the alarm was given, the entire length of 
the vessel was in flames, and the scene which ensued beggars all 
description. There is no language copious and powerful enough 
wherewith man can express the terrific and heartrending sight 
that met the eye of the beholder, from the first moment the 





DESTRUCTION OF THE STEAMER ‘‘MONTPEAL,”’ yunE 26, NEAR 











| ing forth lurid volumes of flame, while a heavy mass of smoke 


| and steam rolled up and enveloped the docmed vessel and its per. 
ishing passengers, who were rushing fran- 
tically from side to side in wild confusion, 
mingling their shrieks with the fierce 
jhumming noise of the flames as they 
fiercely devoured the dry wood of which 
|the upper decks were formed. At this 
moment an unaccountable explosion took 
| place, adding to the confusion and terror. 
| The flames, after the smoke was at first 
| perceived, did not take more than ten 
' minutes to envelope the whole vessel, and 
in two hours she was utterly destroyed, 
so that hardly a vestige of her could be 
seen. The Napoleon had started at the 
same time with the Montreal, and was at 
the time of the accident at a distance of 
about half a mile from the Montreal, and 
above that vessel. Probably from fear of 
taking fire, the captain of the Napoleon 
did not judge it prudent to approach the 
burning mass. A large boat or batteau 
was in tow of this vessel, and after some 
contention, as it is reported, with the pro- 
prietor, she went on to attempt to save 
the passengers from the burning vessel. 
She also had two other boats of her own, 
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| flames burst out from midships. It spread like lightning, shoot- | of them could approach very close to the steamer, so that 


every one who was saved wa3 obliged to make some attempt to 
swim for their lives. Mr. Hayes, himself, after remaining, as he 


IN THE BURNING OF THE “f MONTEDAL.’ 


which were despatched to the scene of the disaster. There | believes, nearly half an hour hanging on to the vessel's side, found 
were also some boats which came from the shore, but none it too hot to hold on anv longer, and struck ont boldly for a 
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boat which he saw approaching. He s am for his life, but as 
the men on board saw amuch larger number of persons in ge 
of their lives hanging round the wreck, they neglected Mr. Hayes’ 
calls to be taken in, and it was not till he succeeded in clutching 
the boat and raising himself up by his own muscular force that 
he felt himself safe. The boats, with the persons who were saved, 
all went on board the Napoleon, in which were received one hun- 
dred and twenty-five passengers and sixteen dead bodies. 

Mr. Hayes, while in the water, either hanging on to the 
steam-boat or small boat by which he was eventually saved, 
was repeatedly grappled by unfortunate persons in the act of 
drowning, and at the moment when he laid hold of the boat’s 
gunnel, he believes that six persons, chiefly women, had hold of 
his skirts. ‘These the boatmen took in before they extended any 
aid and comfort to him, and during this final struggle for life his 
sufferings of mind and body were excessive. ‘These were in- 
creased by the dreadful cries and shrieks of drowning persons 
going on in every direction around him; these shrieks he describes 
as being awful in the extreme. Men, women and children were 
suffering the tortures of fire and water. On one hand a poor 
creature would be seen perched on an outside part of the steamer, 
where a resting place could be obtained only by the closest hold 
with both hands and feet, and there hanging in torture, till driven 
by the smoke and flames he or she had to take the fatal plunge 
into the cold river below. In another direction stalworth men 
might be seen seeking to secure themselves about the irons of the 
guards or the paddles. Some of them lost their hold and sunk 
at once. Others managed to hang on for a space, but at last they 
had to give up from sheer fatigue, or by the pressure of other 
sufferers Seeking to secure the same refuge. Here families were 
preparing and determining to die together ; there the husband or 
the wile saw his or her partner for ever separated. Women with 
children in their arms leaped into the water; others held on to 
the burning wreck until losing their foothold they fell and were 
lost for ever. 

The Montreal was insured to a considerable extent. We do 
not know whether sufficiently to cover the loss. One policy we 
have heard of for $6,000, effected in an American office, and we 
presume that if there are other insurers they are also American. 

The batteau which was in tow of the Napoleon, and which 
did so much in the way of saving life, is said to have belonged 
to Mr. Hamilton, of Kingston, Her captain, according to the 
reports on board the Napoleon, was exceedingly unwilling that 
anything should be done with her for the purpose of saving life, 
and when the unfortunates from the Montreal were assembled 
afterwards on board the Napoleon, he was very naturally the 
subject of loud reproaches on the part of those who had wit- 
nessed his inhuman hesitation. 

On the arrival of the Napoleon at Montreal, crowded ‘with 
passengers and dead bodies, the scene about the wharf was one of 
intense excitement. Mr. Hayes, who had telegraphed full par- 
ticulars of the calamity, was an object of especial attention ; he 
had been fitted out with dry clothes by some passengers of the 
Napoleon, and made rather a rowdy appearance. The dead 
were properly cared for and taken charge by the coroner. The 
unfortunate and rescued passengers, from loss of friends and 
property, were in a condition hardly less pitiable than the dead ; 
they were conveyed to St. Andrew’s Home, in George's street. 

In the course of the afternoon the emigrants were all estab- 
lished at the sheds in Gray Nun’s street, and a most heartrending 
sight they presented. There were probably some thirty or thirty- 
five poor people, chiefly women and a few children, who had 
formed part of the living freight of this unlucky vessel. ‘There 
were one or two groups of truly distressing appearance, and all 
bore the stamp of persons who had gone through some great ca- 
lamity, which had had on their nerves an effect from which they 
had not yet recovered. The most conspicuous figures in the shed 
were poor old Colin Sinclair and his wife, a Scotch couple, who 
might well have formed a model for a statuary representation of 
John Anderson and his gude wife, only that they were even 
more weather-beaten in the journey of life than we usually see 

hat ancient pair exhibited. They appeared to be past eighty 
years of age, and perhaps from having already passed through 
many vicissitudes were not in appearance, at least, so much 
affected by the last as some of their comrades. They had lost a 
son, described to us as a very fine young man, who had come out 
with them, and who was, probab y, their only stay in this world. 
The old gentleman was dressed in a rough kind of plaid, of brown 
and white or drab color, and his garments were of the very sim- 
plest cut, which was also true of the old lady his companion. 
Sitting on a box in the middle of the room we saw a young 
lad of some sixteen or seventeen years, who had lost his sister 
in this dreadful disaster. He seemed quite broken down by 
the blow which had fallen on him. Near him on a bench was 
a woman with a child in her arms. She had lost two others, 
and was quite alone with the remaining one, her husband being 
at Toronto. It was quite a relief to enter the next compartment, 
where the Norwegian emigrants were assembled, to see the many 
cheerful faces of men and women—the latter showing a little sly 
curiosity at the entrance of visitors, and the children tumbling 
heels over head, as if a voyage across the Atlantic. and up in a 
night s*camboat from Quebec, and a double allowance of pas- 
sengers ..d burning timbers, had made no change in their high 
spirits. 

At St. Andrew's Home was a mechanic named D. Milne, who, 
after struggling long to save himself and family, unfortunately 
lost them all, consisting of his wife and five children—one little 
boy, seven years of age, he saved and had with him. One young 
man had his wife and four children on board. With devoted 
heroism, he swam to the shore with two children, and returned 
to find the remainder, with his wife, in a watery grave. 

It would be harrowing the feelings without reason to des¢ribe 
all the painful and heart-sickening incidents which Montreal has 
witnessed by this most terrible calamity. By it over three hun- 
dred persons were in a few moments hurried into eternity—the 
saddest and most dreadful of any similar accident that ever took 
place upon American waters—and the result is still more lament- 
able when we consider that the steamer was running, after being 
condemned by the insurance companies and pronounced unsate 
to carry freight; but was good enough in the opinion of the 
officers of the boat to carry passengers! Will not the Govern- 
ment of Canada Jo something to arrest this succession of ca- 
lamities ? 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


We have a large number of arrivals, but the news by them is of 


very little interest We give our readers all that we can glean of any im 
poriance. 
THE SPANISH-MEXICAN QUESTION NOT SETTLED. 
For some days past Senor Lafragua, the Envoy from Mexico. has been very 
lax in his official steps. In justification, it said he alleges that he does not 





possess the power to grant what the > panisna Government demands $a neces 
sary tisfaction tor the injuries wh " ve been inflicted upon Spain. On 
this point it seems certain that the Cabinet is resolved not to cede one atom: 
Satisfaction for the past, a rigorou compliance with treaties, and security for 
the future. It would not be strange if, in case the instructions and authority 
whicl nor Lafragua says he is in want of do not arrive soon, the Spanish 
Government should demon-trate through an act of energy that if it has ex 
ha ‘ every means of conciliation, it | Mt renounced its intention to sus 
tain t onor of 1 “Spanish fi and the and interests of Spanish citi 
zer in Aner i 
THE JEWS’ OATH AND |! LITTES BIL 
Both Ho of Parliament wer ne the Jews’ Oath and 
Dis ! e Romar hol ! feated by 583 
and on at i biil { 


A JEW CAN BE A LORD CHANCELLOR OR PRIME MINISTER. 

Sir F. Thesiger moved the insertion of the words “‘ on the true faith of a 
Christian,’ as at present used; but after a debate, the amendment was reject- 
ed by 341 to 201, a result which is generally hailed as a testimony of the spread 
of liberal sentiments in the country. In reply to a question during the de- 
bate, Lord Paimerston said that with the passage of this bill there was nothing 
to prevent Jews from holding the offices of Lord Cluancellor or Prime Minister. 

‘he Marquis of Blandford gave notice that, on the motion for the third read- 
ing of the bill, he would move that it be read that day six months. This oppo- 
sition will of course prove futile. 

THE LONDON TIMES AND THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

Tue London Times advocates the abolition of slavery in Cuba as the only 
effectual means of checking the slave trade, and urges upon the Government 
of England the im portance of forcing this subject upon the attention of the 
Spanish Ministry. 

TO INCREASE THE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 

A public meeting had been held at Ashton, under the auspices of the New 
Cotton Supply Association. Resolutions similar to those adopted at Liverpool 
were passed. The desire to establish new fields for the growth of this great 
siaple article is growing stronger every day. It is claimed that the cotton 
plant will flourish in many localities, and that a connected movement is only 
needed, with sufficient means to put the work in motion, to procure an ample 
supply, without depending upon the crops of foreign nations. No doubt an 
important movement will spring from these public meetings. 

WE SUPPLY ENGLAND WITH GUNS. 

The American ship Pobera arrived at the Woolwich Arsenal on the 13th ult., 
having on board s'x breech-loading guns, manufactured in New York by order 
of the British Government. 

INCREASED FACILITIES OF OCEAN COMMUNICATION, 

It was understood that arrangements had been perfected for running the 
Canadian line of steamers between Liverpool and Quebec weekly instead of 
fortnightly as heretofore. A contract was also to be immediately entered into 
for building a number of new and more powerful steamers. 

A CONFERENCE OF PRINCES TO POPULAKIZE GOVEKNMENT. 

The London Siar learns that arrangements are either completed or in con- 
templation for a conference of the Italian potentates, including the Pope, the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Naples, and various minor princes. 

The object of the meeting is said to be to concert measures to relax the rigor 
of government in the Peninsula, to improve the administration of the law, and 
generally to ameliorate the political condition of the people, with the hope of 
giving the governments themselves a larger and securer basis. 

It is intimated that the Pope will preside, and that his journey has had some- 
thing to do with the scheme. 

EARTHQUAKE IN SAXONY. 

The whole of the kingdom of Saxony, and most of the Saxon Principalities, 
were visited on the 7th o: June by a shock ofan earthquake. The walls of 
houses trembled, and great consternation prevailed, but no serious conse- 
quences ensued. 

THE SUNKEN VESSELS AT SEBASTOPOL. 

The French Moniteur de la Flotte published a letter from Sebastopol, which 
asserts that the vessels raised in that harbor were those which were grounded 
in shallow water, receiving but slight damage, while those sunk as barriers 
were embeided in the sand. It will be remembered that an American expe- 
dition to raise the sunken men-of-war in the harbor ot Sebastopol, sailed from 
New York some time since, and is probably at work by this time. We shall 
have some account of their transactions soon. We have no doubt of their suc- 
cess. 

A ROYAL MARRIAGE ON HAND. 

The King of Portugal had communicated to the Cortes his intention to 
shortly contract a matrimonial alliance. It was believed that the second 
daugh ver of the Duke Maximilian of Bavaria would be the bride. 

ELECTIONS IN FRANCE, 

Election matters remained without change. In Paris the opposition tickets 
were divided 

The Orleanist republican fusion was in full force, doing all it could to insure 
the return of at least a few deputies. 

An imperial decree creates a number of new Senators, among them M. Boulay, 
Vice President of the Republic, which terminated in 1851, and Gen. Neil, who 
distinguished himself in the Russian war. 

INTERVIEWS OF THE CROWNED HEADS. 

The Emperor and Empress were to embark at Cronstadt on the 23d of June, 
for a tour in Germany, and to have, it was reported, an interview with the 
kmperor of France at Wildbad, in July 

It was rumored that Napoleon would have an interview with the Emperor 
of Russia iu Germany, in July. Some mischief is surely brewing. 

TRADE AND CROPS IN EUROPE, 

The Monifeur publishes the official returns of the import and export trade of 
France during the last year. The imports show an increase of 468,000,000f. as 
compared with 1855, and the exports an increase of 358,000,000f. 

The fine appearance of the crops gave rise to a good deal of speculation. 

Accounts from the silk producing districts were still contradictory, but the 
crop generally was expected to exceed last year’s. 

The English papers report a continuance of fine weather, and the accounts 
from the various districts of England and Ireland respecting the crops are 
highly favorable. 

The trade reyorts from St. Petersburg describe business as very dull, with 
very few arrivals of foreign orders for grain. 

The murrain among the cattle on the Russo-Prussian frontier had ceased, 
and the usual intercommunication provisionally re-established. 

CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE ENGLISH PRIZE RING. 

This peculiar match, for two hundred sovereigns aside, in which Thoms 
Sayers, whose outside weight is ten stone twelve pounds, and height five feet 
eight inches, against the once formidable Tipton Slasher, whose stature is six 
feet, despite a leg which resembles a letter K, and whose weight is fourteen 
stone, created, of course, much interest in pugilistic circles. It came off, 
after a shift from the coast of Essex to the opposite shore, in presence of an 
immense concourse of patrons of ‘ the polite art’’ of boxing. The Tipton, in 
the first round, took some little lead, but in the subsequent ones Sayer took 
astonishing liberties with his frontispiece, in a series of artful ‘‘draws,’’? by 
which the old one was induced to follow him, and got terribly punished by his 
opponent’s shots in the retreat, & la Jem Belcher, of olden tame. The Tipton 
gamely, and with more courage than judgment, carried on this losing game; 
till, what wit) his fruitless exertions, his thrown-away blows, the heat of the 
day, and his serious receipts on body and head, he was entirely beaten while 
yet on his legs; and at the close of the eleventh round—an hour and forty 
minutes having elapsed from the commencement—Owen Swift, on the part of 
the Tipton Slasher, entered the ring and threw up the sponge, declaring he 
should fight no longer. Sayer was then hailei the victor, adding another to 
the thousand and one proofs that youth will be served. 

DESULTORY ITEMS. 

The catastrophe reported by the last steamer to have occurred at the Flo- 
rence theatre took place at Leghorn. In other respects the calamity was as 
before stated—43 persons having been killed and 134 wounded. 

The funeral of Douglas Jerrold took place on the 15th ult., and was attended 
by a large number of the most eminent men of literature and art. 

The great Handel Festival took place at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on 
the 15th ult. The band and chorus numbered twenty-five hundred persons, 
and the attendance was very large. 

It is reported, on good authority, that Charles Dickens will realize £20,000 
sterling by the sale of “ Little Dorrit,’’ which is now completed. 

Crosby Hall, once the palatial residence of Richard III., when Duke of G!ou- 
cester, and well known in latter days as a concert and lecture room, was put 
up at auction lately, and bought in at £5,990. 

The Courrier de Paris affirms positivelv that Rossini has just composed six 
new melodies. which will be shortly published. 

M. Meyerbeer has arrived in Paris, to hear the singers who are engaged to 
perform in the two new operas which he is about to produce. 

The rumor is still heard of a meeting of the crowned heads at Stuttgardt 
during the summer. 

The King of Bavaria recently attended at the inauguration of the fine colos 
sal bust of Winkelman, executed by Wolff. His Majesty was pleased to plant 
a palm tree to commemorate the event, and afterwards honored the artists by 
partaking of their simple fare, and drank their health out of the great bronze 
goblet of the German club. An ode, expressly composed for tue occasion, 
was sung by the whole of the assembly, winding up with three cheers in 
honor of the king, who was rapturously pledged in “ vile Sabinum.”’ 

Blackwood’s Monthly Magazine has reached its 500th number. 

The Empress of Russia left Rome without quite realizing the golden dreams 
of many of the artists, her purchases having been limited to a few pieces of 
sculpture by Wollf, Achterman, Benzoni, and Rosetti, and three mosaic tables 
by Barberi. 

At a recent lecture on painting delivered by Cardinal Wiseman, he mentioned 
the painting of the reclining Magdalen, by Correggio, the property of Lord 
Ward, and now exhibited in Manchester, as an instance of the accuracy with 
which good judges can detect the touch of well-known artists. That painting 
was exposed for sale in Rome for a very low price, every part of the original 
having been painted over except a small portion of the hand. Anartist who 
well knew the touch of Correggio concluded from that small uncovered spot 
that the painting must have been done by that great master. He purchased 
it, and, having removed the surface coloring, he was delighted to see the per 
fect original beneath 


ARMY AND NAVY. 

HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ) 

New York, June 29, 1857 : 

All communications intended for the Head Quarters of the Anny will, afte: 

the Ist July next, and until further orders, be directed to West Point, instead 
of the city of New York. 

By command of Brevet Lieut. Gen. Scott, 
IRWIN McDOWELL, Asst. Adjt. Gen. 


GENERAL ORDERS, ) 
No. ll j 


Heap QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ) 
New York, June 29, 1857. § 


I. The General-in-Chief, with the approbation of the War Department, directs 
the following m ement 
1. The two ¢ nies of the Seventh Infantry, now at Fort Smith, Ark., will 





move, without lay, under the command of the 
| Fort Leavenwor 


; unior Major, by laad, via 
and take post at Fort Laramie, N.i 











2. The companies of the Seventh Infantry, one from Fort Washita the other 
from Fort Arbuckle, to be selected by the commander of the regiment, will re- 
place the two companies removed from Fort Smith. 

8. Two portions of the Sixth Infantry at Fort Laramie, on being relieved by 
the two companies of the Seventh Infantry, will move to Fort Kearney, and, 
uniting with the garrison of that post,will proceed to Fort Leavenworth, whence 
the comman¢ wi'l embark for Jefferson Barracks. 

Il. The attention of commanding officers is especially called to the preserva. 
tion of the files, records, books, &c., belonging te their posts. Ail such will be 
left at the post when the garrison is temporarily withdrawn, and will be 
removed only in case the post is abandoned, when they will be sent to Depart- 
ment Head Quarters. Officers on taking command will promptly report all 
mutilation of the files and deficiencies in records and other public property to 
the Department Commander. 

Company and regimental records will be kept distinct from those of posts 
and departments. 

By command of Brevet Lieut. Gen. Scott. 
IRVIN McDOWELL, Asst. Adjt. Gen. 
GENERAL ORDERS, } HeaD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 12. js New York, June 30, 1857. k 

The General-in-Chief, with the approbation of the War Department, issues 
the following orders: 

1. The Second Dragoons, Fifth Infantry, and Tenth Infantry, as they assemb e 
at Fort Leavenworth, will be prepared, with the battery of the Fourth Artillery 
now at that post, to march to, and establish a post at, or near, tne Salt Lake 
city, Territory of Utah. 

Brevet Brigadier General Harney will command the whole force above de- 
scribed, continuing on duty according to his brevet rank—and, at the earliest 
practical day, will put the troops in route—but will, until that time, retain 
his present command of the troops in Kansas. 

2. On the 1st of January next, after the Territory of Utah shall have been 
entered by the troops, it will constitute a new and separate military depart- 
ment, to be styled the Department of Utah, and to be commanded by Brevet 
Brigadier General Harney, or the senior present; who will, from the time of 
leaving Fort Leavenworth, be the commander of a separate army in the field, 
within the sense of the 65th Article of War. 

Special instructions for his guidance are addressed to that officer. 

3. The 5th Infantry, ordered temporarily to Jefferson barracks, will, as soon 
as practicable after its arrival there, be put in route by its commander, by 
water, or, in part, by railroad, for Fort Leavenworth. 

Requisitions for the transportation and supplies required for the movement 
will be a@iressed by the commanding officer to the proper staff officers at St. 
Louis. 

4. The armament and equipment deemed most suitable for the service of 
the battery of artillery will be selected—and, if necessary, extended in guns 
and hcrses—by the commander of the expedition, consulting with Captain 
Phelps. 

5. in addition to instructions already given, it is further directed that all re- 
quisitions which the commander of the expedition for Utah may, in his 
discretion, address to the departments of supply, be promptly complied with, 
without reference to higher authority. 

6. Under the authority of the Secretary of War, the post at Salt Lake city, 
when established, and any other posts, not exceeding two in addition, that 
may be established in Utah, will be included among the ‘‘ chaplain posts’’ and 
‘‘double ration posts’’ of the army. 

By command of Brevet-Lieutenant-General Scott. 

IRWIN McDOWELL, Asst. Adjt. General. 


The Navy Department has received advices from Commander W. McBlair 
commanding United States sloop-of-war Dale, dated May 31, in which he 
announces his arrival at Funchal on May 27. The St. Louis was shortly 
expected at that port. We understand that the Jamestown was to leave Port 
au Praya shortly for the United States. 

Secretary Toucey has now under consideration the expediency of establish- 
ing a navy yard at Baltimore. ihe Patapso Company olfer an eligible site, 
with twenty-tive feet water. 

There is a great scarcity of engineers in the navy. The department will 
recall all now on detailed duty, including those in the coast survey, and still 
be wanting for steamers to be fitted out for sea five engineers, six assistant 
engineers, eight second assistants, and ten third assistants. 

The frigate Mississippi, which has for some time past been undergoing repairs, 
&c., is now laying at the docks of the Navy Yard, nearly ready for sea, she 
having been ordered to join the East India squadron. 

The Mississippi will sail next week, day not yet known, on a three years’ 
cruise. She carries 254 men exclusive of marines, of whom she w'll probably 
take about fifty, making in the neighborhood ot 300 men all told. Wm. C. 
Nicholson, Captain; Thomas Patterson, Lieutenant; Joha G. Spraston, Lieut. ; 
John P. Decatur, Lieut.; Henry Erben, Lieut. 





FINANCIAL. 


Tue California steamer Illinois, with its mail and treasure, of June 
5th, from the Pacific side, arrived here last week. She had, by manifest, 
$1,852,868 in gold for New York, and the steamer on the other side also brought 
down to Panama $415,325 for English account direct. 

The North River Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend of four per cent. 
payable on the 10th inst. ; the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, a semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent., payable on the 10th instant. 

The Watertown and Rome Raitroad has declared.a dividend of four per cent. 
payable on the 15th inst. Stockholders whose stock is registered in New York, 
will be paid at the People’s Bank. 

The Foreign Trade at the port of New York the past week was marked by 
less activity in the export of Specie than the preceding fortnight, and a mod- 
erate Import and Export of Merchandise. The total of foreign entries, inclu- 
ding the Dry Goods table in our last, is $2,501,477, against $3,527,969 the 
week ending June 28th last year. The clearances to foreign ports of Domestic 
Produce and Miscellaneous Goods were $940,076 against $1,226,230 the cor- 
responding week last year. The Export of Gold and Silver for the week, in- 
cluding $632,000 by the Fulton for Havre and Southampton on Saturday, 
amounted to $2,019,406 against $2,493,755 the corresponding week last year. 
The net disbursement of Specie from the Sub-Treasury, over the receipts of the 
week, is 631,372—the balance on Saturday afternoon standing $10,841,217 
against $11,472,589 at the close of the previous week. 

The official Custom-House returns of the Foreign Trade at the port of New 
York, make the Import Entries from the beginning of the current Treasury 
year, July 1, 1856, to the 1st June inst., account to..............$204,740,000 
Add four weeks in Jun€.....ccccccscccecccccccccccesscsceseecess 14,722,552 








Total £0 Gate. «ooo 0000 cece cccscececccescccs cccceesesece ccc ccMunejeeaeee 
Against same time 1856.......ccesceecscscesecccceseecscceseces 195,210,060 


Increase since July 1, 1856..... Cecencccecccccsscsccccsocccces GUReENEee 
The same tables make the Export Clearances of Domestic Produce and Mis- 
cellaneous Goods, (including Foreign re-exported) to June 1...... $75,617,000 
AAG Goan Wells Oe FERR.ccc cccgscsns céccccccscccsesseccoccecscsee §©=6O TEE 





Wee BP GPa vceccesse wee $80,589,005 
Against same time last year........ccsccceccccccccccccces esses 17,043,547 


Increase since July 1, 1856.........seeseeeeees cccccccce 98,965,008 

The same tables make the Export of Specie from New York direct : 
DEB Bane ce 65 yka 060006000002 900080000866000006800060000008 COE 
AGA four weeks tO JuMe.....ccccocccccccccoccccccccccccccccsecs 1,000,868 
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$47,813,353 





Total to date ........ 
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Against same time last yea@r........sccccecscscccscccsccecsesees 23,762,945 
Increase since Ist July, 1856........cccececccecscccccccecscess 924,050,408 
Add Increase in General Exports, a8 above.......cceceseeeeeseess 3,245,458 
Increase of all Exports. $27,295,866 








MUSIC. 
ITALIAN Opera, FourteentH Street.—So far the speculation of 


Madame La Grange has proved eminently successful. On each night of the 
performance the house has been filled by brilliant and fashionable audiences, 
and the performances have gone off with great éclat. We are able to say that 
the operas already given by Madame La Grange’s company have been very well 
given in all respects, saving shortcomings which could not be avoided. For 
instance, Amodio has been suffering from a hoarseness, and could not con- 
sequently do justice to himself or to the role entrusyed to him. Brignoli has 
exerted himself to the utmost, and has sung better than we remember to have 
heard him sing before. He is really improving in his art. 

Madame La Grange sang superbly, as usual. Her voice has been in fine 
order, and her dazzling and brilliant execution was never more wonderful than 
at present. She has created a new excitement, which will tell most favorably 
upon the numbers of her audience. We congratulate her cordially upon the 
success which has attended her hazardous experiment, and trust that con- 
tinued good fortune will induce her to prolong her stay with us, for we would 
not willingly lose her invaluable services. In the meantime we invite all our 
music-loving friends to pay a tribute at the shrine where Madame La Grange '8 
the presiding deity. 

Musical PReseNTATION.—The clever composer and able conductor of Laura 
Keene’s theatre, Thomas Baker, has just received a gratifying token of his 
popularity with the members of his orchestra. The present made him is 4 


| very elegant and costly baton of black ebony, superbly mounted in silver, and 


surmounted by an elegant design of a classical lyre. On the centre cha ed 
band of silver is the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Mr. Thomas Baker, 
as a token of devotion and esteem, from the members of the orchestra of Laura 
Keene's theatre.’’ We are pleased to record this instance of good teeling 
between the conductor and the members of this band, for it shows a state of 
relationship which we would be glad to see more extensively cultivated. 
Mr. Baker is every way deserving of this @attering testimonial, for independent 
of his ability and his gentlemanly courtesy, he has, we know, made many pet 
sonal sacritices to keep his excellent band together and te conserve their 
right We trust that the leader and the band will long continue associated 
for musical purposes, and remain one of the leading attractions at the pleasant 
theatre couducted by Laura Keene. 
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DRAMA. 


LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE.—This popular establishment closed last 
Saturday evening, for the purpose of giving rest to Miss Laura Keene. : For 
many months, in addition to the cares of management, and these are not light, 
she has worked very hard; so hard, indeed, as to render a temporary repose 
actually necessary. If the engagements contemplated with certain popular 
stars can be accomplished, the theatre will be re-opened in a few days, if not, 
the season will not commence, possibly, until September. For the few past 
months the theatrical business has been dull beyond precedent; the public for 
a time seems to have turned its face against theatrical entertainments. We 
hear of very severe losses sustained by many of our prominent managers; 
indeed, there is hardly one who has escaped the ill luck of the season. We 
understand, however, from good authority that, by confining the expenses to 
the lowest possible figure'and by presenting a constant succession of novelty, 
Miss Laura Keene has weathered the storm bravely, and that if she cannot 
show a pleasant profit, she has no actual loss to lament. U nder the circum- 
stances this is as mnch as she could have expected, although it is much less 
than she hoped for. We trust that the time devoted to relaxation from the 
eares of management will restore her to health and give her new courage to 
earry on the coming campaign with spirit. - 

Tux Orympic TuEaTRE. — This dashing new establishment is determined to 
make its way into public favor, and from the course pursued by the mansge- 
ment we believe that it will succeed. The company is most excellent; indeed, 
for the class of pieces performed, it would be hard to get a better company to- 
gether. Mrs. C. Howard is a host in herself, versatile in her talent, and an uni- 
yersal favorite. Mrs. Stevens is also a charming actress, and deservedly a 
‘avorite. Mr. Chanfrau, in his peculiar line, has no superior, and is 
reat favorite with the New York public. The other ladies and gentle- 
men of the company are capable and excellent in their departments. The new 
management has hardly had time to periect its arrangements, but from the 
mises held forth, which will no doubt be fulfilled, some of the best of the 
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Bi Olympic pieces will be produced in the Old Olympic style. These will 
prove a most attractive specialty, and will, we think, insure the permanent 
success of the establishment. We want jus! such a theatre, and we shall be 


much pleased to see it established on a firm foundation. Mr. Meighan and 
Mr. Chanfrau have plenty of work before them, but there isa tair opening for 
a successful issue to theis labors 

Grorce Curisty & Woop’s Mixstrers.—A series of most attractive pro- 
grammes securei an excellent attendance at this popular place of amuse- 
ment during the past week. The gradual closing up of other places of entertain- 
ment is favorable to the interests of those which still remain open to the public, 
ani Christy & Wood’s Minstrels will continue to profit largely by this circum- 
stance. The performances for the coming week will be found every way 
worthy of attention. 








LITERARY. 


Tire SCIENCE or Common THINGS. By Davip A. WELLS, A. M. 
New York : Ivison & Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
This book is designed as a familiar explanation of the first principles of phys 

cal science. It contains a vast amount of invaluable informaticn, communi- 
cated in a manner so clear and in language so simple as to be specially adapt- 
ed for young students, for schools or for families. The subjects treated of are 
multifarious, and each subject is examined in its various relations. The book 
liv l into parts, with quéstions and answers, and treats of the following 
subjects: The laws and properties of matter; application of the laws and 
properties of matter to the arts; the laws and phenomena of fluids; of sound; 
of heat; ventilation and warming, combustion, respiration and nutrition; 
light and how we see; electricity, galvanism, magnetism and electro-magnet- 
ism: familiar chemistry. ‘The work is an admirable text-book on the first 
principles of science; thoroughly practical, and as we have before stated, 
simply and clearly worded and expressed. It is a valuable book, and we can 
justly commend it to the notice of schools and families, and those young stu- 
dents who are anxious to acquire knowledge. It has numerous well executed 
illustrations, and the entire work is well brought out by Messrs. Ivison & Phin- 
ney. 

MANUAL OF AsTRONOMY, AND THE Use oF THE GLopEs. By Henry KippiE 

A.M., A tant Superintendent of Common Schools, City of New York. New 

York: Ivison & Phinney. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

This isa new and enlarged edition of a work which has been in general use for 

the last five years. The additions which have been made consist of illustra- 

tions of a pleasing and attractive character, fresh explanatory matter, and an 
entirely new list of questions for exercise and review, which will be found ex- 
tremely valuable. ‘he work commences with a brief, succinct and highly 
interesting history of astronomy, in which is traced the progress of the science 

from infaney up to its present state of perfection. This is followed by a 

familiar and simple explanation of mathematical definitions, the heavenly 

lanetary motions, the distance of the spheres, the sun, the earth, the 

efraction and twilight, tides, eclipses, time, &c., &. The second 
part eats of the appendages to globes, problems for the terrestrial globe, 
problems for the celestial globe, statistics of the solar system, the secondary 
plan glossary of astronomical terms, and questions for exercise and review. 
The work throughout is quite comprehensive and very thorough. It is in 
every way perfectly adapted for the use of families and schools, and for these 
purposes its value can hardly be over-estimated. We cordially commend it to 
the notice of those for whom it is specially intended. The illustrations, espe- 
cially the colored ones, are admirable, and the book is got out in the best style 
of Messrs. Ivison & Phinney’s school books. 

Waveney Novets. Hovsrenotp Eprrion. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

This edition of the immortal works of Sir Walter Scott is calculated to be 
widely popular, and very deservedly so, for it is neat and compact, beautifully 
printed upon the finest paper, and substantially and elegantly bound. The 
whole series of Sir Walter Scott’s works will, we presume, be issued by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields in a uniform edition with the two volumes before us. These 
are volumes oue and two of ** Old Mortality,” of the merits of which it is not 
necessary to speak. Its fame is world-wide. ‘Old Mortality” is the first of 
the series that we have received, but we do not know whether it is or is not 
the first nuinber the above firm have issued. We can most cordially recom- 
mend this household edition of the Waverley Novels to the public and to all 
those forming libraries; for in form and every other essential it is worthy of 
the warmest commendation. The engravings are executed in the highest style 
of art. 

ApPLeToN’s ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 346 and 348 Bro.dway. London: Trubner & Co. 

This is the most valuable and comprehensive book fortravellers ever issued in 
this couniry. The amount of information it contains is really enormous, and 
the method of imparting it displays a clear and fine sense of analysis and ar- 
rangement. It is hardly possible to give a synopsis of the varied subjects 
treaied of in the volume. It is what it purports to be, a full and reliable 
guide by railway, steamboat and stage to the cities, towns, waterfalls, battle- 
fields, mountains, rivers, lakes, hunting and fishing grounds, watering places, 
summer resorts, and all scenes and objects of importance and interest in the 
United States and the British Provinces. The traveller will find in this work a 
description of every place which is of any note upon the map, with the best 
way to arrive at it, and in most cases the cost of the transit. Every State is 
fully treated of, and all its means of locomotion traced down, so that a man 
might drop down in any place on this Continent, and with this book in his 
hand would be able in five minutes to tell how he could most easily get to 
where he desires to go. Carefully laid down maps of every part of the country 
are inserted in the book, in which the course of the railways, public roads, 
rivers, &c., are marked out and defined. 

The advice to tiavellers with which the work commences is really invaluable. 
The chapter also on short or skeleton tours, from that which may be accom- 
plished in six days to the tour which will exhaust six weeks, is a feature that 
canuot be too highly commended. The undecided will be confirmed in their 
projected tour with the certainty of seeing so much, of going so far, in such a 
time and at such a price. The advantages of this chapter are so self-evident 
that they need not be enlarged upon. 

rhe literary department of the work is from the pen of T. Addison Richards, 
an most caretully and ably prepared. Much of it is the result of his own 
, and for the rest the best sources of reliable information 
“t. Lt isa work every way creditable to his judgment and 

Mr. Richards is a well-known and excellent artist, an: 
“an Travel is embellished with countless charming and 
American scenery from his facile and eloquent pencil. He 
has had the assistance of other artists of note, whose contributions, in addi- 
tion to his own, make this hand-book resplendent with gems of the pictorial 
art. The engravers, )essrs. Whitney & Jocelyn, have done their portion of 
k admirably They have seized hold of the spirit of the original draw- 

img, have reproduced them on the wood with every eifect preserved. 

We cannot say too much in praise of the enterprise and energy of the Messrs. 
eton, as exhibited in producing so costly and so valuable a work. It is 

a lasting boon to the travelling public, and will, we have no doubt, be 
emed by them as such, and receive that large and liberal amount of patron. 
age which it so richly deserves. It is got up in that style of excellence which 

ies the publications of D. Applet.n & Co. 


































rhe banking capital of Pennsylvania is $30,085,000, of Massachu- 
60,000,000, and of New York State it 1s over $100,000, 000. 
A Yankee says that prejudices against color are very natural, and 
yet the prettiest girl he ever knew was Ulive Brown. 


t 


An over fond lover sat down by a pretty widow, and, placing his 
i on her s i remarked, ‘‘ How very soft.”’ The widow instantly 


ru-ive fingers, and said, “I will place them on a solter place” — 
a pu gentleman’s Land on his own head 





The following is an extract from Isaiah iii. 18: “In that day the 
i ke he bravery of their tinkling ornaments about their feet. 
ani their their ‘round tires like the moon.’’’ 


~ wv ‘ 


Isaiah, you see, 


MECHANISM OF THE HorseE’s Foot.—The elastic tissue packed 
W n ¢ of of a horse is so fulded, backward and forward, that it would 
present a surface of four feet square were it spread out. Thus his limbs and 
she entire weight of his body rest on spring cushions packed in boxes. 











A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


A Dvuxer or CHAanpos.—One day the duke, being on a journey, 
he saw at tne door of an inn at which the horses were changed, a groom beat- 
ing a young servant girl with a horsewhip. Taking pity on the poor girl, the 
duke went to interpose between them, when he was informed that the groom 
and the girl were married. This being the case, nothing could be said; for the 
law of England, at that time, permitted husbands to beat their better halves 
to any extent short of death. The groom, who had noticed the movement of 
the duke, came up and offered to sell him his wife, if he would buy her; and, 
in order to save her from further punishment, he did so. But, when the 
bargain was concluded, the duke did not know what to do with his new acqui- 
sition, and so he sent her to school. Soon after this the Duchess of Chandos 
died, and the duke took it into his head that he would marry his purchase; so 
that eventually the poor servant girl, whom a groom had beaten by the road- 
side before every passer-by, became Duchess of Chandos, and comported her- 
self in her new rank with perfect dignity; for, thanks to their exquisite tact, 
which is s superior to that of men, women are able to mount the social scale 
with marvellous facility, and it is seldom that they do not easily throw off all 
traces of an inferior origin. 


STARTING IN THE WorxLD.—Many an unwise parent labors hard 
and lives sparingly all his life for the purpose of leaving enough to give his 
children a start in the world, as it is called. Setting a young man afloat with 
money left him by his relatives is like tying bladders under the arms of one 
who cannot swim; ten chances to one he will lose his bladders and go to the 
bottom. Teach him to swim, and he will never need the bladders. Give 
your child a sound education, and you have done enough for him. See to it 
that his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole nature made 
subservient to laws which govern man, and you have given what will be of 
more value than the wealth: of the Indies. 


WHAT IS CLAIRVOYANCE ? 
Clairvoyance means the art of seeing through 
Those who’re not sharp enough to see through you. 


A Liar.—It is said that Balzac, the celebrated French novelist, 
used to lie excessively. One day he was walking along the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, with two servant girls on his arms, when he came across two of his 
friends, Hatzel and Laurent. He quitted the women precipitately, and running 
to his friends, said in a low tone: 

‘* Don’t recognise me. Iam with two archduchesses who have come to Paris 
in disguise, and whom Metternich has asked me to show the capital to. 
Hush !”’ 

And with a mysterious sign he disappeared. 

‘What a liar!’’ said Hatzel. ‘What the devil did he leave his 
women for??? 

‘* Simply,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ to tell them that we are two princes of the 
blood, his intimate friends.’’ 


A HOMCOPATHIC DOSE OF PUNCH. 


TALLOW AND GRUEL.—Mr. Sims Reeves had been singing ‘‘ Com 
into the Garden, Maud,’’ when there arose a vehement outcry for an e. 
‘‘Ladies and gentiemen,”’ said the popular tenor, as soon as the noise had 
somewhat abated, ‘‘I am sorry to inform you th t Maud is laboring under a 
severe cold. In fact, her mamma has just sent her to bed. Under these cir- 
camstances, it will be quite . seless for me to ask Maud to ‘come into the 
garden’ again this evening. As soon as she has recovered, I shall only be too 
happy to oblige you.”’ 


Tue Ravenous Pusiic.—* Encore !”’ cried a stupendous wag at 
Cremorne the other evening, after a brilliant display of fireworks, and we 
fancy we have heard the same ery on similar occasions. However, the face- 
tious demand is the best satire on the stupid system of encores. Mr. Simpson 
might with equal justice be expected to give a repetition of his fireworks as a 
popular singer be called to repeat every one of his songs. There are gluttons, 
howev r. who, if Madame Saqui fell from the tight rope, would go away dis- 
satisfied if the accident wasn’t encored. 


Can’T BE TOO CauTious.—A statement has been going round the 
papers about an exceedingly tine trout, which has been ‘‘ hooked’’ by a gen- 
tleman in one of the private banks. Mr. Grove, the eminent fishmonger, has 
given it as his decided opinion that if the fish had been allowed to live a good 
deal longer it would have been a great deal larger. This proposition we will 
not dispute, but we do not see the expediency of inviting the publie attention, 
just now, to a banker’s hooking anything. Luckily the bank mentioned hap- 
pens to be one of adamantine, and almost pre-adamantine reputation, but still 
the words ‘‘ bank” and ‘ hook it ’’ should be kept apart, in these days, as jea- 
lously as lucifers and gunpowder. 

Pappy’s BREAKFAST, LUNCH, DINNER AND SuPPER.—** Semper 
Praties.”’ 
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INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


A CAREFUL estimate, based on the latest returns of the local asses- 
sors, makes the population of California 507,067, of whom 332,880 are Ameri 
cans, 65,000 Indians, 38,687 Chinese, 15,000 French, 15,000 Mexicans, 10,000 
Germans, 10,000 Irish, 2,000 English, and 15,000 other foreigners, besides 4,000 
colored persons. The items of this calculation are authentic. 


At Munich, Bavaria, the 130,000 inhabitants drink 7,661,421 
gallons of lager beer in 180 days, or one-third of a gallon per day to every man, 
woman and child in the city. 

Tue British NaTIonNat Derr.—According to recent official re 
turns, the national debt of Great Britain on the 3lst of March, 1856, was 
£775,312,694, of which £3,007,775 bore interest at 234 per cent.; £769,000,280, 
interest at three per cent.; £2,871,515, at 314 per cent.; and £43,134 at 5 per 
cent., making an annual interest of £23,267,561. 


The French Navy comprises 527 vessels, of which 209 are steam- 
ers, and carrying altogether 14,077 guns. The American Navy numbers but 70 
vessels, carrying 2,243 guns. 

The. toad is regarded by the French gardeners as an invaluable 
assistant. Four or five of these fat, lazy fellows will keep a garden free from 
bugs, worms and flies. 

The annual expense for each scholar in the following cities and 
towns in the State of New Hampshire is: Nashua, $7 20; Portsmouth, $5 17; 
Somersworth, $5 12; Exeter, $4 95; Dover, $4 38; Manchester, $4 08; Keene, 
$3 75; Concord, $3 29; the average being $4 74. 


A Canadian paper says that in Toronto, last year, one-eighth of 
the gross population was arrested for drunkenness; and at a recent teast the 
cost of the liquors exceeded the contributions of the city for one year to all 
the public charities. There are nearly 500 licensed and unlicensed groggeries 
within the city limits. 








THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE, 
ANIMALCUL2.—How marvellous are the works of God. In wisdom 
He has made them all. No less is perfection seen in the minute than in the 
vast. The recent astonishing discoveries of Ehrenberg, a Prussian naturalist, 
have given a new aspect to this department of animated nature. He has de 
scribed seven hundred and twenty-two living species which swarm almost 
everywhere, even in the fluids of living and healthy animals, in countless 
numbers. Formerly they were thought to be the most simple of all ani 
mals in their organization; to be, in fact, little more than mere particles of 
matter endowed with vitality; but he has dise vered in them mouths, teeth, 
stomachs, muscles, nerves, giands, eyes, and organs of reproductien. Some 
o* the animalcule are not more than the twenty-four thousandth part of an 
inch in uiameter, and the thickness of the skin of their stomach not more 
than the fifty millionth partof aninch. An individual of the hydatina senta 
increased in ten days to one million, on the eleventh day to four millions, and 
on the twelfth day to sixteen millions. In another case, Ehrenberg says that 
one individual is capable of becoming in four days one hundred and seventy 
billions! Leuwenhoeck calculated that one billion animalcula, such as occur 
in common water, would not altogether make a mass so large asa grain of 
sand. Ehrenberg estimates that five hundred millious of them do actually 
exist in a single drop of water. lo the Alps there is sometimes found a snow 
of red color; and it has been recently ascertained by M. Shvttleworth that the 
coloring matter is composed chiefly of infusoria, with some plants of the tribe 
of alga; and what is more singular, is that when the snow had been melted 
for a short time, 80 2s to become a little warmer than the freezing point, the 
animals die, because they cannot endure so much heat. 

A specimen of meteoric paper, which fell fromthe sky in Courland, in 1686, 
has been examined by Ehrenberg, and found it to consist, like*the red snow, 
ot conferva and infusoria. Of the latter he found twenty-nine species. Sur 
prising as these facts are, it will perhaps seem more incredible that skeletons 
of these animals should be found in a fossil state, and actually constitute 
nearly the whole mass of soils and rocks, several feet in thickness, and extend- 
ng over areas of many acres. Yet this, too, has been ascertained by the same 
acute Prussian naturalist. 





INTERESTING ECCLESIASTICAL Decis1ons.—The great English 
Church cases about crosses, candlesticks, credence tables, altar coverings, 
have at last been decided by the court of final appeal—the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The matter in dispute was certain decorations and orna- 
ments employed in and about the communion table and celebration of the 
communion service in the district church or chapel of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
London, and in the chapel case of St. Barnabas, Piml.co. The cases were first 
heard in the Consistory Conrt of London, before Dr. Lushington, whence they 
were carried by appeal to the Arches Court, before Sir J. Dodson, and finally 
thence to the Privy Council. Dr. Lushington could find no ground for con- 
demning the candles, regarding them as mere symbols that Christ is the light 
of the world ; but as to ali other matters he went with the complainants, or 
dering the removal of the crosses, both that affixed to the screen and those 
affixed to the communion tables. The removal also of the credence tables and 
the disuse of the diverse-colored and embroidered cloths were ordered, and also 
the stone table of St. Barnabas ; which decision had been sustained in all its 
points by Sir John Dodson in the Court of Arches 
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“YT NOPSIS OF NEWS. 


A CORKESPONDENT of the Genesee J’armer relates the following 
funny way of catching rats: ‘‘I build my corn-crib on posts about eighteen 
inches high, made rat-proof by putting a board or sheet iron on top of the posts; 
Make everything secure against the rats except the granary, and have this rat- 
proof, except at one o. the corners. Here, where they will like it best, make 
a nice hole with a spout five inches long on the outside, where they can go in 
and out and eat at pleasure. Then, if the rats are too numerous, I take a bag, 
after dark, and slip the mouth over the spout on the outside of the granary. 
Then send Ben in at the door with a light, and the rats and mice will run into 
the bag. Then slip the bag off the spout, and slap it once or twice against the 
granary. Turn out the dead, and in an hour or two repeat the process. After 
all are killed stop up the hole till new recruits arrive, which catch in the same 
way.”’ 

Miss Sarah J. Colburn, of Chaplin, Conn., died on Tuesday, 23d 
ult., from the bite of a black spider—the third death this season from the same 
cause. The chewing of catnip and binding the bruised herb on the wound és 
said to be a perfect antidote. 


Many farmers have planted small patches of Chinese sugar cane 
this season, by way of experiment. We verv much doubt whether it can be 
profitably cultivated in the Nerth for sugar, but as fodder for cattle it may be 
a slight improvement over Indian corn. 


Discoveries of pearls have been made in Cincinnati. Mr. Shaffed, 
a naturalist, of that city, has lately found some valuable ones in the fresh 
water shells of that vicinity. 


The newspapers of New Orleans are advocating the establishment 
of a Mercantile }ibrary Association in that city, similar to the Boston and New 
York associations, and they appeal to the leading merchants of New Orleans to 
aid the project and give it their countenance and active and liberal support. 


Coal, similar to Cannel, is being taken from a newly discovered 
mine near the banks of the Missocri river, 162 miles from St. Louis, and deliv- 
ered in that city at only twenty-two cents a bushel. 


Conack, the horse that Capt. Nolan rode when he was killed with 
nearly his whole “light brigade’ at the battle of Balaklava, bas arrived at 
Cincinnati, under the charge of one of the eleven survivors of the battle. 


Thirty cadets of the Georgia Military Institute have been expelled 
for visiting a circus. 


It is said that the lands in the paper cities of Minnesota and Iowa 
sell at greater prices than those of Columbus, the capital of Ohio. 


The statue of Washington for the Virginia monument to the mem- 
ory of that immortal man will be delivered at Amsterdam about the first of 
July, and :each Richmond by October. 


The steamer Saracen, from St. Louis to St. Paul, touched at Fort 
Madison, lowa, on the 29th ult. While there, a negro employed en board got 
into a difficulty with one of the officers of the beat, knocked him down, and 
then fled, secreting himself in a st»ble in the town. Here he was discovered by 
the crew of the boat, who beat him severely, and taking him on board stripped 
him and tied him toa stanchion, preparatory to inflicting a still more severe 
punishment. The citizens of the place having become excited interfered, and a 
regular fight ensued between the people on shore and the officers and passen- 
gers in the boat. Fire-arms were brought into requisition on both sides, and 
after the captain and mate had been wounded, and one man on shore killed, 
the captain ordered the lines to be cut, and the boat steamed off up the river. 
A posse of the citizens had left Fort Madison for Burlington, to board the boat 
in case she landed there, for the purpose of resisting the officers and rescuing 
the negro. 


In the garden of Major Daniel R. Witt, in West Lynn, Mass., is 
a peony, the root of which was brought from England more than two hundred 
years ago. At the present time it has sixty-three buds upon it. 


A farmer in Germantown, N.J., claims that he makes $7,000 
a-year clear profit from twelve acres of land. He raises principally early 
vegetables for the markets, and uses about $2,000 worth of fertilizers on his 
land. From a patch sixteen feet by one hundred and eighty feet he has sold 
$50 worth of pie plant this season, and can sell more from the same patch. 


On the last trip of the steamer Northerner, from Louisville to 
Memphis, a Baptist minister, whose name and residence we omit for various 
reasons, came on board the packet at Louisville, and, upon being introduced 
to Mr. Archer by a distinguished clergyman, was ticketed through to his 
destination free ot charge. During the trip the rev. gent was discovered to be 
under the influence of the ‘“‘ardent.’’ He, however, retired at the usual hour, 
and the passengers supposed that the morning would find him sober and 
penitent. About midnight the clerk and captain were awakened by the 
chambermaid, who informed them that a man was attempting to enter a lady’s 
state-room. Hurrying to the spot, they found their ministerial passenger had 
alarmed the boat by endeavoring to force a state-room occupied by two ladies 
from a neighboring town. The clergyman was lodged in his room for safe 
keeping. The next morning the boat landed at Owensborough, and the 
minister was put ashore. He pleaded with tears for mercy, but Mr. Archer 
told him that a change of boats would be beneficial to him, and he was accord- 
ingly left on the whart-boat to get home as best he might. The clergyman had 
been attending the Baptist Conterence in Louisville, and is said to be a man of 
influence and high standing in the State where he resides. The mortifying 
lesson he has just received will probably have a salutary effect upon his future 
life, and deter him from using strong drink, especially when away from homc§ 

A hail storm occurred in Buchanan county, Missouri, on Saturday, 
the 27tu ull., destroying the crops, killing the cattle in the fields, and injuring 
several men. One negro was killed. The hailstones are represented as having 
been as large as goose eggs! 


The farmers of Virginia have encountered a new enemy to their 
wheat crops, m a growth called the ‘ crowt weed.’?’ We have not seen a 
description of the weed; but it is represented as more destructive to the growth 
of wheat than the much dieaded Hessian fly. It grows and flourishes best in 
seasons when the growth of wheat is retarded. 


A young widow has established a pistol gallery in New Orleans. 
Her quslifications as a teacher of the art of dueung are of course undoubted, 
for she has killed her man. 


At the village of Martigny la Marc, near Paris, M. Lanquie, a 
druggist, lately established a nursery of leeches in a marsh or pond, where he 
was accustomed to feed them by driving an old worn out horse, purchased at 
a knacker’s yard, every morning into muddy water, and allowing the leeches 
to gorge themselves at the expense of the horse’s legs. His son, a boy of 
thirteen, used to ride the horse into the pond. Afew days ago, the boy having 
gone alon« upon that errand, the family were terrified by the horse coming 
back without its rider; its legs were bleeding profusely, and covered with 
leeches. People went to the pond to look fer the child, and found him im- 
mersed there, and struggling teebly to extricate himself from the mire, and 
defend himself from the hundreds of voracious creatures which had crawled 
under his clothes (for he wore neither shoes nor stockings), and had fixed upon 
every limb of his body. He had probably been thrown off the horse’s back by 
the restiessness of the tormented animal. The poor boy was exhausted and 
speechless when he was got out, and died in a few hours. 


Gov. Morehead, of Kentucky, was burned in effigy a few nights 
ago, at Harrodsburg, by a mob, because he commuted the punishment of a 
slave from death to imprisonment for life, for striking a white man with intent 
to kill. The Governor acted at the instance of the judge who tried the case, 
and a large body of respectable citizens. 


Under the head of “longevity,” late Matanzas papers announce 
the death of a negro woman of that vicinity, at the advanced age of 120 years. 
Under the same head the Villa Clara papers record the death ot a Creole at the 
age of 165 years, leaving a wife, eighteen children, thirty-five grandchildren, 
and « dozen great grandclildren! The most remarkable thing in the life of this 
last was that his first sickness was that which carried him to the grave. 


The Frenchman who said that the friendship between the United 
States and England was ‘ not a chain of flowers, but simple twists of cotton,’’ 
was not far from the mark. Out of 900,000,000 pounds of cotton imported 
into Great Britain last ) ear, no less than 700,000,000 pounds were from the 
United States A rise of one penny in the pound of the price of cotton in- 
volves a ational loss to England of $20,000,000 to $30,000,000- The depend- 
ence of England on the United States for the supply has increased from forty- 
five per cent. of their consumption of cotton in 1801 to eighty per cent. at 
the present time. ‘‘ Twists of cotton’’ which bind such extensive interests as 
these make a chain of iron whieh cannot be easily breken. 


A wealthy clergyman, of Brooklyn, having recentiy visited Eu- 
rope, his daughter, during his absence, became acquainted with a young man 
of small means and large affections. ‘Lhe two fell in love, and as the father’s 
consent was out of the question, they determined to elope. One Sunday the 
young lady pleaded slight indisposition, and informed the family that she 
could not appear at dinner. A carriage was in waiting a few blecks frem the 
house, and going out unobserved, she ran off with her lover. 


A recent Western paper tells us that large numbers of European 
emigrants are reaching our Western States and Territories through Canada. 
An instance is mentioned in which six hundred persons were sent to Milwaukie 
by the Canada line. This current will, it is said, continue throughout the 
season. Already thousands have gone by it to Minnesota, Iowa and Kansas. 
By way of explanation, it is said that robberies, frauds and outrages perpe- 
trated upon emigrants landing in New York, and at almost every city on the 
Northern route to the West, for a series of years, especially at Albany and 
suffalo, have caused o desire in Europe among the emigrating classes that the. 
New York route should be avoided 


Black Letter is the name now applied to the old English or medern 
Gothic letter, which was introduced into England about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and became the character generally used in MS. works 
before the art of printing was publicly practisedin Europe. On the application 
of that art to the mufiplying of books, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the block books, and subsequently those written with moveable types, 
were in this character, t» imitate writing, and were disposed of as manuscripts; 
and so perfect was the imitation, that it required great discrimination to dis- 
tinguish the printed from the written. The first printed Bible, known as “the 
Mentz Bible without date,’”’ was an instance of this. 
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ASTRIP FROM PARIS TO CHINA. 
(By our own Correspondent.) 
A FEW DAYS IN PARIS.—JOURNFY TO MARSEILLES.—A TRAGIC LE- 
GEND.— DEPARTURE FOR MALTA,—ARRIVAL AT VALETTA.—A 
STREET SCENE. 


For two weeks I had enjoyed the excitement attending “ Life in 
Paris.” Little did I anticipate two weeks of such real pleasure, 
when, upon the first night of my arrival, I sat at the window of a 
snug little room in one of the upper stories of the new and ele- 
gant Hotel du Louvre. 

It was a cold, dreary night in tie latter part of January. The 
rain pattered down in as steady and commonplace 2 manner as I 
had often seen it in New York. 

My meditations were interrupted by a squad of gendarmes 
passing beneath my window, and as I beheld their bright uni 
forms by the uncertain light of the street lamps, my mind 
wandered back to the period of the Revolution, when the 
streets and walks were daily dyed in human blood, I thought 
how Robespierre, the deluded and mistaken enthusiast, had 
hurried along through these very streets, smarting under the 
sarcasms of Danton, the latter not guiltless of the slaughter of the 
Abbaye, and subsequently himself a sacrifice to the anarchy and 
disorder he had assisted to create. 

Along these streets, on their way to the guillotine, had passed 
the noble but unfortunate Girondists. Low plainly could I see 
the noble Vergniaud awaiting his fate with stoical indifference, 
wearing the same calm expression of countenance as when giving 
utterance to his tervid eloquence. And here, crowded and 
elbowed by the vast multitude, stood that indignant young 
student of Brienne, unnoticed and unremarked, witnessing the 
murder of the patient Louis. <As the vacillating citizens of 
Paris were pressed against that frail boy by the restless multi- 
tude, little did they imagine that he was to be their great 
Emperor. 

At this moment my wandering thoughts were recalled to the 
present by a knock at my room door. Upon opening it I beheld 
a fine-looking young gentleman, whom I immediately concluded, 
from his appearance, was a fellow-countryman. Extending his 
hand cordially, he smilingly excused himself for disturbing me. 
A few moments’ conversation with my new-found friend con- 
vineed me of his superior attainments as a scholar, and before I 
had spent an hour with him he had so interested me, that I felt 
I must by some means induce him to accompany me upon 
the tour I purposed making. Acquainting him with my inten- 
tion, I was gratified by his immediate acceptance of my invitation. 

Upon the following day, in company with my friend, I com- 


menced seeing the lions of Paris, and in rapid visits to Notre | 
Dame, the Luxembourg, the public libraries, galleries of paintings | 


and cafés passed two of the most pleasant weeks of my lite. 
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VIEW OF MAR#EILLES. 


But all the time we could spare in Paris had expired; we had 
| our passports examined, procured our drafts on India at Living- 
| ston’s, left directions for the forwarding of our letters, and on 

the morrow started for Marseilles, en route for China. 
| We left Paris at two o'clock p.m.. for an unbroken ride of 536 
| miles to Marseilles, and arrived at the latter city at seven o'clock 
| of the succeeding day. At Lyons we had a magnificent view of 
| the snow-clad Alps. Be- 
| low this city the road fol- 
lows the Rhone through 
| beautiful country almost 
| to Marseilles, which lies 
in a little nook where the 
sea comes in among the 
hills. As we were driven 
towards our hotel from 
the depot, we saw the 
strangest collection of hu- 
man beings—Arabs, Af- 
ricans, Chinese, and all 
European nations were 
represented, and _ their 
ships were moored in the 
harbor. We took lodg- 
ings in the Rue des Mini- 
mes, the most elevated and 
the healthiest position in 

Marseilles, but exposed to 
the tierce, biting current 
of air for which Marseilles 
is celebrated. 

The day succeeding our 
arrival was bright and 
clear, and in company 
with my friend Haswell, 
I strolled through the 
streets of Marseilles. For- 
tunately, we both had an 
ample supply of winter 
clothing. Fine as_ the 
weather looked from in- 
doors, bright as the sun 
shone, and though the 
sky was unclouded, there was a cold east wind blowing “sharp | 
and keen enough to cut one in two,” as the saying is. It came 
careering round the corners of streets in small eddies and hur- 








, ricanes, carrying before it clouds of leaves and dust, sporting 


with empty baskets and straw opposite the wine shops, whip- 
ping open old ladies’ cloaks, and tairly carrying them off their 
feet into the nearest neighbor's door, terrifying old asthmatic 
gentlemen by whirling umbrellas 
out of their hands, and blowing 
them through long streets in com- 
pany with the latest fashion bea- 
ver hats from Paris. The old 
habitués, however, set the wind 
at detiance by the adoption of 
careful precautions. Following 
their example we buttoned up 
well, and issued forth for a morn- 
ing stroll. ‘Turning our steps to- 
wards the Boulevards de Rome, 
we were soon in a great measure 
sheltered from the fierce gusts of 
wind. Picking our way over the 
many sluices and gutters with 
which this precipitous descent is 
intersected, we had little leisure 
to look about us until we arrived 
on a level with the Rue Paradis, 
the longest and most fashionable 
street in town. Almost every 
third shop we passed was either 
a debit du tabac or a charcuterie, 
where pork under every conceiv- 
able guise, from roast leg stuffed 
with sage and garlic to monstrous 
sausages, was retailed to hungry 
customers that throng these haunts 
about mid-day. 

Arrived at the public fountain, 
which is also a public nuisance 
from its overflowing on either side, 
we enter upon the; lively and 








bustling scene of out-door life at Marseilles. Our attention was 
attracted to the great number cf F:ench firemen, who have their 
bureau at the corner of almost every street, and are actively 
employed with pickaxe and shovel, turning off streams in nar- 
row channels, blocking up others, and gathering supplies into nu- 
merous reservoirs, ready against any sudden emergency. 

To the right of the fountain is the grand Chemin de Rome, 





AVENUE OF TREES AND FRUIT STALLS, MARSEILLES. 


almost exclusively occupied by chemists and spice merchants 
who, seated in easy chairs on the pavement, keep a sharp looxout 
for customers, who will be pretty sure to be pouring in by 
and by on their way home to their twelve o'clock breakfast. 
Keeping straight ahead, we came upon a charming walk bhe- 
tween a stately avenue of trees; most of them were leafless, and 
their topmost boughs would bend and crack to the fury of the 
wind, from which we were protected by the high range of houses 
to windward. Under these trees, sheltered from the brisk breeze, 
and basking in the golden sunlight, were some score of women 
and girls engaged in retailing vegetables. 

Loitering amongst them was a motley assembly of persons, 
most of whom had come hither to enjoy a quict promenade, and 
a little chatting with these vendors of fresh vegetables and del'- 
cious fruits. Each of these market gardeners is furnished with 
a rough deal table and a camp stool, the former serving as a stall 
upon which to display the really tempting commodities exposed 
for sale. Upos the latter the proprietress seats herself, comfort- 
ably wrapped up in a black cloak, surmounted with a spotless, 
well starched and marvellously frilled cap, from under which 
peers a ruddy, smiling face, that speaks volumes as to good health 
and a contented mind, and which moreover unmistakably indi- 
cated a flourishing state of trade, that recompensed all the trouble 
and fatigue of long morning journeys with stumbling nags and 
well filled panniers, Jeaving a trifle over and above what is re- 
quisite to meet every day’s wants and necessities. They were 
evidently an industrious, frugal people, in this respect differing 
(as in everything else) from the improvident class that locate 
around the Park railings of the City Hallin New York. We 
remarked how incessantly some of the women plied their needles, 
while others were knitting warm comforters and stocking’ 
First the stall beside us, then the one over the way, now the 
one somewhere else, is the object of some pleasantry, in (to us) 
unintelligible patois; and we ourselves enjoyed our share cf 
their harmless sarcasm, as our uncouth travelling caps and fer 
lappets gave rise to the suggestion about Russian princes travel- 
ling incognito. 

Having gratified our curiosity as far as looking on was con} 
cerned, we paused to eximine and purchase some yoods expos’ 
to view on one of thes «lls, As we approwched, the proprietress 





read our jntentions, and behind her stand, «xclaimed, 
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«Monsieur could not be better served though he were the Em- 
or himself. What does monsieur desire? A cabbage, oh, such 
a cabbage, so large, so green, so tender, and to crown all, so 
exceedingly cheap! all the best folks in Marseilles buy their 
cabbages at this stand.” With such and a great deal more gar- 
rulous encomiums Marie Paupau submitted to our inspection 
cabbage, lettuce, celery, young onions, spinach, splendid large 
Jemons, fine rosy-cheeked apples, samples of all of which were 
jled up on the table before her, while on either side were huge 
well filled baskets with an abundance of the same material. 
Concluding our purchase trom Madame Paupau, we advanced 
some twenty yards further on, going towards the old harbor, and 
came upon the fish market of Marseilles, a large, straggling 
wooden barn, intensely dark inside, but well ventilated by means 
of shutters which admit of a free circulation of air. Ranged along 
the pavement are a few industrious basket makers, people whose 
hands, ingenious and skilled in the trade, turn you cut, in a most 
surprisingly rapid manner, anything in the wickerwork line of trade 
you may desire, from a fish basket to a really commodious semi- 
circular arm-chair. Purchasing a pretty sample of their handi- 
work just as a souvenir, we took the first turning to the left and 
eutered upon the strictly commercial portion of this ancient city 
of the Pheenicians, 

Conyregated in the centre of the Place Cannibeare were a 
variety of licensed hack carriages. The drivers of these vehicles 
speculate mostly on the influx of strangers from the shipping in 
the old harbor, or passengers per steamer at Le Jolliette (the 
new haibor), which is a little further on, or else the prying pro- 


THE BEGGARS’ STAIRS, MALTA. 


pensities of casual travellers who hire them at so much per hour , cliaracter. 





The Cannibeare comprises all 
the principal steam-packet and 
several ship-brckers’ offices. 
Besides these, there are here 
one or two of the handsomest 
cafés in the town, and being 
situated in the immediate pre- 
cincts of the harbor, it becomes 
the usual promenade and re- 
sort of seafaring peop'e, as well 
as of other strangers in the 
place. Hence we were indulged 
with a motley and brilliant pa- 
norama of almost all costumes, 
complexions and casts of tea- 
tures under the sun. 

Indolently sauntering through 
the place, with their hands im- 
mersed deep into capacious 
pockets, were pilot-coated, oil- 
skin-hatted British and Ame- 
rican tars, who were loud in 
the general contempt they en- 
tertained against everything and 
anything that came within the 
lash of their sarcastic tongues. 

launting about in their pic- 
turesque costumes were-Greeks, 

















QUEEN ADELAIDE'S CHURCU, VALLETTA, MALTA. 


in search of olives and oily | 
sardines for dinner; Neapo- | 
litans, clamorous for mac- 
caroni; Maltese, dark-eyed 
and of sinister look, inquir- 
ing for cheap ragout shops ; 
Tonians, bartering Jerusalem 
1osaries for cheap cheese 
and abominable sour wine ; 
French sailors, quite at home 
and profuse in silk neckties 
and mock jewelry. Mar- 
seilles boatmen, too, loll 
against inverted cannons 
and tout for fares that tariff 
prices have fixed at a few 
sous, but for which they 
extort just as many francs. 
We might have witness:d 
a great deal more of out-of- 
door life by extending our 
walk a little further, amongst , 
the masses that congregate | 
by the water-side on a fine | 
sunny forenoon in January. | 
Only just beyond the Caa- 
nibeare, and bordering upon 
the turbid waters of the old 
harbor, were vendors and 
stalls innumerable, with 
voods of the most varied 


All these and a hundred more interesting sights are 


to drive about the place in scarch of such lions as Murray’s or | to be seen in Marseilles ; but the hour hand pointed to noon, and 
any other Hand-book may indicate. 
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SCENE ON LANDING AT MALTA, 


| the great bell of Notre Dame de la Guarde loudly summoncd ! 


the hungry home to dinner. Prince or merchant, peasant or 
artisan, stranger or citizen—all willingly attend to the warning, 


| and in less time than it takes to write this the whole company, 


assembled out of doors, rapidly dispersed. 

Retracing our steps as rapidly as our neighbors, we passed by 
the deserted stalls of the open-air market-gardeners, whose pro- 
perty is left under the surveillance of a fierce gendarme, and 
avoiding the steep and slippery ascent of the Boulevards de Rome, 
we climbed up a narrow, back thoroughfare, evidently inhabited 
by the poorer classes of citizens. As we attained the summit of the 
hill, behind our lodgings in the Rue des Minimes, we beheld, 
rosy with health and wholesome labor, inhaling. unimpeded, the 
pleasant sea-breeze that sweeps up from the Mediterranean, a 
small colony of laundressess, with sleeves tucked-up and steeped 
to their elbows in soap-suds. Fantastically grouped round a 
considerable stone and mortar reservoir, which was liberally sup- 
plied with water from a neighboring fountain, these hardworking 
women made the air resound with the music of pleasant ditties, 
as they lashed the linen against the smooth, hard surface of the 
borders of the reservoir, or with a gleeful laugh hung out the 
motley assortment on lines which traversed trom branch to 
branch the stately trees that crown this eminence. Around this 
elevated washing-ground were their respective laundries and pri- 
vate dwelling-houses. ‘Their mode of procedure differs materially 
from that usually followed by English and American washer- 
women. They eschew hot water, and consequently consume no 


|coal. The soiled linen is steeped in a perforated jar filled with 


wood, ashes, and water; in twenty-four hours or less the water 
has all dripped through, and the linen is then conveyed to the 
reservoir, where it is thoroughly washed, well beaten, and then 
hung cut to dry. When ironed and brought home, few shirts 
rival in neatness and whiieness those that are gotten up by these 
laundresses of Marseilles. 

After watching them for a few moments, we sought our hotel. 
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At the same table with myself and Haswell sat a tall, vene- | 
rable French gentleman, whom my companion attempted to draw 
into conversation, but our neighbor was not inclined to indulge 
Haswell’s talkative propensities. After a while, however, he said, 

“With your permission, messieurs, I will relate a tradition of 
Marseilles.” 

We assured him that it would afford us great pleasure, when 
he commenced the following 

LEGEND OF MARSEILLES. 

Some centuries back there lived on this hill, upon which this 
part of Marseilles is built, two Gallic brothers, Thor and Marsa. 
Upon one of their war expeditions Marsa made captive a beauti- 
ful, young, flaxen-haired girl, a native of the North, and brought 
her to his home on this hill. The simplicity and grace of the 
young maid won the admiration of her master, and so captivated 
was the young Gaul that he sought his own captive in marriage. 

Eleta, the young maid, also greatly admired Marsa, who pos- 
sessed a fine athletic form, a quick eye and a bold heart. Her 
admiration soon ripened into a love as fervent as his own, when 
she witnessed his generosity, and in a short time Eleta, the 
captive maid from the North, became the wife of the bold Marsa. 
Unfortunately Thor, the brother, also looked upon Eleta with 
eyes of love, and previous to Marsa’s declaration had sought her 
hand. Marsa had been married but a few months, when he was 
called away to battle. With a brother’s confidence, he left his 
young bride in the care of Thor. ‘This treacherous man, as soon 
as Marsa had gone, renewed his attempts to win the affections 
of the gentle Eleta ; but Eleta was firm; all his attempts to terrify 
her and all his cruel persecutions were fruitless. Eleta remained 
true to her husband. 

As she was sitting out by the door one evening, she saw Thor 
coming towards her; he had been gone nearly a week, and she 
hoped that he would not return before the arrival of her 
husband. Therefore, as he approached, she could not prevent 
him from observing how her fear caused her to tremble. Stop- 
ping before her, he said, : 

“ Eleta, thy excuse is taken from thee, thou canst resist my 
prayers no longer, thy husband has been slain in battle, and I 
bear his heart in this rough box.” 

As Eleta’s eyes fell upon the box he held in his hand, she ut- 
tered one shrill scream and fell fainting at the feet of her perse- 
cutor, who raised her up awd earried her into the house. When 
Eleta recovered her consciousness and became aware that he had 
taken advantage of her unconsciousness, she tore her hair, rent 
her clothes and gave vent to wild, incoherent lamentations. Sud- 
denly rushing forth from the house, she proceeded to where you 
saw the laundresses at the fountain, and, seating herself, re- 
mained all night mourning and weeping. A few moments before 
daybreak she beheld a gigantic Gaul coming towards her. As 
he approached she requested him to assist her to raise a large 
stone and balance it on a ledge near by. The Gaul readily 
complied with her request—placed the stone where she wanted 
it, and braced it up with a limb from a neighboring tree. 

Having arranged it satisfactorily, he went forward on his way. 
Eleta then sat down beside the stone until the Gaul was far out 
of sight, when laying herself at full length upon the ground 
and placing her head towards the ledge, she removed the stake. 
Losing its support, the stone fell over upon Eleta’s head and 
crushed it to atoms. Just as this catastrophe happened, Marsa, 
her returned husband, arrived on the spot. With difficulty he 
recognized his bride in the mangled mass before him, when he 
made the morning air ring with his frantic shouts. 

While giving vent to his grief, Thor, the treacherous author of 
his brother’s misery, also arrived, and with well acted hypocrisy, 
pretended to join his brother’s lamentations At this moment 
the sky, which had promised to be clear before, was suddenly 
darkened by black masses of clouds. In a short time it became 
almost as dark as night, when the surrounding scenery was illu- 
minated by a lurid flash of lightning, which was succeeded by a 
terrible crash. 

Marsa had just time sufficient to spring aside as a part ofa 
heavy trunk of a neighboring tree, which had been struck by 
lightning, fell, crushing beneath it his brother Thor. In the ex- 
citement of the moment, forgetting his »fHliction, he ran to the 
assistance of his brother, and raised him carefully in his arms. 
Thor was unconscious, but speedily revived, when he became 
awsre of the fact that he was dying. Fora moment his guilty 
soul struggled within him, but feeling that he grow- 
ing weaker, as his brother was bearing him towards their hut he 
disclosed his treacherous conduct. ‘Lhis disclosure aroused all 
the demon in the nature of the wronged Marsa; raising his 
brother above his head, with giant strength he dashed him upon 
the earth, and, rushing upon him, stamped upon his body until 
life was extinct. From that moment Marsa was a raving maniac, 

Since that time this place was known as Marsa’s and Eleta’s 
hill, which was subsequently contracted to Marsalletta’s hill, and 
finally modernized to Marseilles. 


was 


After spending one week in Marseilles, fraught with various 
pleasures and excitements, we took the steamer from Le Jolliette 
(the new harbor) for Malta. A short voyage, and encounter- 
ing of such adventures as usually characterizes a sea trip, 
brought us in sight of rock-bound Malta. At quarantine 
harbor some rockets were let off from the vessel, to let the inhabi- 
tants know who were coming; but they made no answer, 
whereupon we steamed in. The watery-looking old moon shed 
a dubious light on Valetta, whose outline appeared sufficiently 
picturesque. Queen Adelaide’s church was the most prominent 
feature, being so entirely out of keeping with the oriental-looking 
houses of the town. 

Stepping into one of the odd-looking boats, with all manner 
of things (such as eyes and flags) painted on them, we were soon 
rowed to the landing. Having paid the boatmen, we rushed up 
the steps, stumbling over thu forms of 
sacks, which, irer Inspection, proved to bi 
limited income 
tion, and who were taking an a/ fresco sleep ; 
the last ascent of stone steps, we sought lodgings and supper at 
the Emperial, in the Strada Sante Tucia. 

Upon the following morning we lett the Emperial for a stroll 
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through the streets of Malta. \s we turned into the 
Strada Mercanti w: vitnessed a very interestin scene 
Standing together, engaged in conversation and trading, was an 


assemblage of the inhabitants and temporary sojourners in Va- 
letta. Haswell was so struck with their picturesque appear- 
ance that he caused me to remain while he made a hurried sketch 
of them as they stood. 

To the left stood a well-f-d, well-satisfied looking priest 
with his broad cocked hat, and an umbrella held carelessly under 
the right arm. Behind the priest stood a fierce-looking Arab in 
his flowing dress; near the centre of the crowd stood an officer 
of the 1 r, 


garrison, While, a short distance off, two Highlanders in 
uniform, o1.e with his short pipe in his 





nouth, stood gazine at 
several M iltese women, who peered out from beneath the man 
tles which covered their heads with all the modesty of Sisters 
of Charity. Standing near by, gazing upon the eroup, Was a 


swarthy Turk, in the expressic n of whose countenance I imagined 
I could re vila sort of ec itempt for those who irroui ke l ilm. 
By this time Haswell had finished his sketch, an tened 





excellent 


to the Comm and 1 led ourselves with some 
coffee. To be continued.) 








AMUSEMENTS. 
—— THEATRE.—W1111AM Stvart, Sore LESSEE 





SUMMER SEASON. 
Engagement of Miss ELIZA LOGAN. 
Mr. GEORGE JORDAN 
Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Upper Tier, 25 cents; 


f AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anv 624 Broapway, 
As Near Houston STREET. 

Miss LAURA KEENE has opened for the Summer Season, having had the 
house thoroughly ventilated for that purpose, where she will nightly give the 
most attractive entertainments. 

Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Seats, $1 each; Private Boxes $6. oe 


Orchestra Stalls, $1. 








Vi R. THALBERG 
i WILL VISIT THE 
PRINCIPAL WESTERN 
CITIES UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 





™ FORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, 444 Broad- 
way below Grand street. 

«+«eee.- Business Manager. 
.. Stage Manager. 


Henry Wood 


Geo. Shristy 





ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
and other entertainments every evening during the week 
joors open at 6; commence at 734 o’clock. 


N i..¥ OLYMPIC THEATRE, 585 Broapway. (Opposite the 
pi Metropolitan Hotel.) Now open, with a splendid company 
ot Comedy, Vaudeville and Burlesque Artists. 

fhe unrivalled Comedienne Mrs. CHARLES HOWARD. 

The brilliant Soubrette Mrs. STEPHENS. 
The great Eecentric F. 8. CHANFRAU. 
The splendid Burlesque Artist HARRY HALL. 
With a host of other talent, and a fine Ball+t Corps 
T. W. MEIGHAN, Lessee. F. 8. CHANFRAU, StaGE MANAGER. 


Admittance 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, 50 cents. Doors open at 714. 
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MAYOR WOOD SURRENDERS. 

Tur crowd around the Mayor’s office was immense on Friday, 
July 3d. Great anxiety was manifested to learn the course the 
Mayor would take. It was whispered that the Mayor would 
resign his office, and had called all the police captains together 
to make an apology to them previous to taking that step. 
This, however, was not the case, for with reference to the police 
officers eting in convention, upon being asked, he said that 
the order jor them to do so was given previous to the news of 
the decision, and had reference to the arrangements for the 
4th of July. 

interested to the following order : 
Orrick Curer or Ponce, |} 
New York, July 3, 1857. | 
GENERAL OrvDER 755. 
To Captain ——— Sir: The Court of Appeals having de- 
cided in favor of the constitutionality of the act to establish a 
Metropolitan Police District, it is our duty to yield to that 
decision, and to acknowledge the law as binding and obligatory 
upon our conduct. Whatever may be the opinion of the great 
body of the people, as to the tyranny and injustice of legis- 
lation, which deprives us of the right of self-government, and 
however repugnant this law is to our local pride and indepen- 
dence, we have no resource but compliance and submission. 
So far, therefore, as the existing police organization of the 
city is concerned, as formed pursuant to the law passed anterior 
to 1857, now repealed, we have no discretion but to abandon 
and dissolve it at once anc forthwith. Its official power is 
gone, and we have no power to continue it another hour. 
You will therefore assemble your men and read to them this 
order, and withdraw them from all patrol or other official ser- 
vice. Whether a municipal day and night watch is consistent 
with this decision, and whether it shall be established pursuant 
to the ordinance of the Common Council, approved June 2, 
1857, is a matter for future determination. I shall announce 
the conclusions on that subject at an early day. You will, in 
the meantime, and until further orders, remain in charge of 
the station-house, and all other corporation property intrusted 
to your care, and require the officers and men under your com- 
mand to deliver up to your custody the pc ‘ice property in their 

possession. 


As to what his course would be, he referred those 





FE {NANDO WOOD. 
TERRIBLE RIOTS IN NEW YORK. 

New York city is destined to be utterly disgraced from the 
want of an efficient municipal government. Already property 
holders are seriously alarmed, and property is beginning to de- 
preciate from the high taxes and utter want of personal security 
on the part of the people. At two o’clock 4th of July morning 
a riot occurred between a lot of thieves inhabiting the Five 
Points, at a drinking saloon, severely injuring the inmates and 
doing other damage. Throughout the day there were premoni- 
tory symptoms of a riot, but it did not assume a serious aspect 
until four o'clock in the afternoon, when the riot broke out in the 
Vicia. the Five Points, commencing by the mob’s hooting 
and yelling at a squad of the metropolitan policemen. ‘The 
streets were barricaded, and every species of destructive missiles, 
from brickbats to muskets, were in indiscriminate use. Seven 
persons were almost instantly killed, and a hundred more or 
In the Seventh and Fourteenth Wards 
terrible riots attended with 
bings, besides isolated cases all over the entire city of assaults 


less seriously wounded 
also occurred hootings and stab 
ind batteries ; it may be said with propriety that socicty is dis- 
the entire city i 
and unprincipled persons. When will the tax payers and pro- 
perty holders mect together and brin ibout a 


organized, and that in the power of reckless 


reform in our 


city government 


The before the Surrogate 


to a close, and the arguments of 


fue Berpewt Esrart testimony 


has «ut last been brought 


counsel have been heard. It is supposed that several weeks 


must elaps: before judgment will be rendered. In the annals 


ot similas cases, the re never was betore exhibited suc h contra- 
dictory evidence ; people’s memory must be very treacherous, 


swearing enough to sink a seventy-four’’ has been 


r * false 


indulge d in 





CITY GOSSIP. 

THE WEATHER. 
Tue “leafy month of June” is over, and we are heartily glad of it, 
e mor reary ior out the wa The “oldest inhabitant” 
iy remark us he » knows nothing about it, 
n rt r ’ h June bef it is only a litile better than a Lon 
1 N } 1 ‘ ly mor , 1 Ho ‘ } one ia to 
he expec and t! t i pand out of r July has com 











menced with the same damp, dirty, dismal, drizzly, dolorous aspect,”and 
promises to be consistent to the end of its thirty-one days. The almanacks 
predicted fair weather for the three first days of July, and in honor of the 
prediction we bad rain incessantly from morning to night on each day. Great 
is the wisdom of almanack compilers ! We believ* that they decide upon the 
weather of each day in the year by tossing up—heads—dry, tails—wet ; and 
once in fifty times the prediction proves correct. We confess ourselves used 
up on the subject of the weather; we have hoped + hope ; we have 
tried to feel satisfied ; we have encouraged 





agains 
feeling of content and deceived 
ourselves into the belief that we were enjoying a summer heat by enveloping 
ourselves in our winter overcoat, felt hat. thiek flannels and overshoes, but 
the shiver would come out in spite of all, and we retire into ourselves in a 
state of misanthropic discontent too profound to be described. 

DECISION OF THE COURT OF APPEALS. 

The long-looked-for-and-anxiously-expected decision of the Court of Appeals 
upon the legality of the new Charter of the City of New York, was rendered 
on the 3d instant. The decision fully sustains the acts of the Legislature, 
and consequently establishes the legality of the Charter, under the provisions 
of which the new Police Commissioners and other newly appointed officers 
have acted. The decision was not unanimous, two out of the eight Judges 
holding an opinion adverse to the legality of the acts of the Legislature The 
six Judges whose opinions confirm the act are Hiram Demo, Alexander 8. 
Johnson, Samuel S. Selden, Alonzo C. Paige, William H. Shankland and Levi 
F. Bowen. The dissenting Judges are George F. Comstock and George W. 
Brown. The only way by which this obnoxious Charter can be repealed is 
pointed out by Judge Denio in the course of his opinion. His wordsare as 
follow: ‘The true remedy for unwise legislation is prov ided for in the Con- 
stitution by the frequent renewal of legislatures.’’ This should be borne in 
mind and remembered when the ballot-box shall once more decide who shall 
be our rulers. 

NO RESTING-PLACE FOR THE GREEK SLAVE. 

The statue by Powers, the sculptor, known as the *“ Greek Slave,’’? was sold 
a few days since at the Merchants’ Exchange, Wall street, for six thousand 
dollars, to the Cincinnati Cosmopolitan Art Association. There is something 
curious about the history of this piece of sculpture. Some years ogo, just at 
the time Powers was ripening into an acknowledged master, Mr. James Robb, 
banker, of New Orleans, was in Florence. and seeing the Greek Slave in Mr. 
Powers’ studio, asked the price, and promptly paid it, and directed that the 
statue should be sent to New Orleans. Mr. Kellogg, the artist. brougbt on 
to America, for Mr. Robb, the statue just sold at auction, and with that gen- 
tleman’s permission, for the benefit of Mr. Powers, it was exhibited through 
the principal cities of the United States, and was finally deposited in Mr. 
Robb’s elegant mansion. In course of time Mr. Robb, to his astonishment, 
discovered that he did not possess the statue he purchased, but a duplicate; 
but the one he bought was in England, in possession of a rich Englishman. 
From that moment Mr. Robb ceased to admire the statue, beeanse it was as 
sociated with an apparent mistale—and to relieve himself of its possession, 
sold it to the Cosmopolitan Association. It seems destined never to get a 
resting-glace. 





MATRIMONIAL, 

On Thursday, July 2, a brilliant wedding c:me off at St. Thomas’s chureh, 
corner of Houston street and Broadway. The parties were Molyneux Bell, Esy., 
and Miss Ann F. Jarvis. The ceremony was performed by Bishop Kip, who 
came from Connecticut to officiate on the oceasion, and the church was crowded 
with a brilliant compan « of invited guests. We do not remember ever to have 
seen a bride more exquisitely arrayed. From the orange blossoms and moss 
roses in her bosom to the point of her satin slipper, everything was 
fection ofa pure taste The bridal rohe was of heavy white broeade. witharun 
ning pattern of satin. From the head-dress—a ch: f d’wuvre of Barke:?-—in which 
braids of lustrous dark hair were blended with natural flowers, a superb 
bridal veil flowed in a gauzy cloud over the robe. With the exception of dia- 
mond earrings and a cluster of diamonds which gleamed ont from the rich 
lace berthe, she wore no jewels; natural flowers supplying their place. 

The usual attend»nce of a group of bridesmaids was, in this case, dispensed 
with, and the distingnished-looking couple themselves were the centre ot 
attraction; but it is seldom a bridal altar is surrounded by so many remark- 
able persons as graced this ceremony. 

Among the persons who followed the bridal pair into church, and who sup- 
ported them with their presence around the altar, we recognized an ex-presi 
dent and a renowned military general, with four of the most celebrated 
authoresses in the country. To these were added a grovp of young ladies, 
hardly to be surpassed for personal beanty and elegance of attire. The 
ceremony was remarkably impressive, and everything went off with more than 
the usual éclit. 

A few hours after the marriage service, Mr. a’ 
friends at the lady’s residence, and departed on the wedding 
they propose to visit Canada, the West, and some of our Southern States 
seldom that a newly-married pair leave so many true-hearted friends, to follow 
them with earnest wishes for future happiness. 





he per- 


1 Mrs. Bell took leave of their 
tour, in which 
It is 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Tue spirit of religious devotion is by no means extinct. We find 
instances all over the world of the young, the beautiful, the richly endowed, 
voluntarily, to all appearances, yielding up all the fascinations of the gay 
world, the allurements of fashion, and all the gentle yet absorbing emotions 
of human love, to seek a higher consolation in the bosom of the holy church. 
Whatever may be our views upon the subject of these remarka!le delusions, 
we cannot for a moment deny the spirit of devotion under whose influence 
they are made. Two instances of the kind which have recently made consider 
able excitement in Paris, we will record. From the contrast they afford, a 
moral may be drawn. 

THE RICH BRIDE OF THE CHURCH. 

The retirement of the great heiress, Mdlle. de B , to the Dames Augus- 
tines, where she has entered the Sacré Coeur with great pomp, has caused an 
immense sensation in the fashionable world, the fortune of the young lady 
having been long regarded by the young lions of the day as a sort of handicap, 
for which they were all running a close and desperate steeple-chase. That the 
prize must be won by one amongst the happy lot none for an instant doubted, 
and therefore the disappointment and mortification are double to find that this 
golden opportunity has escaped them all. As it is the custom, on all aristo 
cratic weddings, to cive a description of the pomp and circumstance of the 
ceremony, and most particularly of the bride’s toilet. it may not be out of 
place to record the attire of this bride of Christ, as it may be a novelty to some 
of your readers to learn the manner in which the vanities of this wicked 
world are resigned for ever. The fair bride, then, who is exceedingly beautifvt, 
wore a dress of Lyons manufacture—white silk, brocaded in silver with flounces 
of point d’Alengon of inestimable value, looped at intervals by bunches of 
orange flower, held by agraffes of the most costly diamonds; the stomacher 
and shoulder knots, of the same design, shone forth one blaze of diamonds; 
the head was ornamented by a wreath of orange blossom, above which towered 
the magnificent tiara presented to the bride’s mother on the day of her mer- 
riage by the first Napoleon. ! 








A splendid veil of point d’Alengon enveloped the 
fair girl from head to foot, and her arms and neck were covered with brilliants. 
The whole ceremony of marriage is gone through in this attire, and, when 
that is over, a pause ensues, when the fair creature, who i supposed to have 
renounced the world for ever, is divested of all this bravery, and appears be 
fore the weeping spectators in the robe of penitence, which is to be her sole 
costume for ever more. Mdlle. de B—— was said to look even more lovely as 
she re-appeared, escorted by her guardian angel, in what may be called the 
second act of the sad tragedy, than when she had charmed all beholders by 
the brightness of her appearance in the attire of the worldly bride. Her 
golden hair, loosened from its trammels, hung in flowing mas-es down each 
side of her face; and the black robe, contrasting with the extreme fairness of 
her complexion, gave a melancholy charm to her whole appearance, and yet 
not the slightest trace of melancholy was visible in her countenance, whieh 
was serene in the midst of all the emotion displayed by others around her 
We understand that the bridal robes, worth many thousand pounds, were 
bestowed by Mdlle. de B—— upon the image of the Virgin which adorns the 
side altar of the chapel of St. Augustin. She brings, moreover, to the con 









vent a fortune of two millions of tranes, which the lions and heauz fils we have 
before mentioned hesitate not to declare mi¢ht have been much er be 
stowed, in the mounting an establishment with a « ir band at its head, 

® payment of bachelor debts, the acquisition of certain bred racers 

vy in the market, and, in short. to all tix en rpose o which a good 
rount det is usually applied, in our day, by the eag ind expectant bride 
rooms of Paris. ; 

THE HUMBLE BRIDE OF GOD. 

The other boly espousal wes more modest wih, fer it cause, more touch 
ing still. A ‘air girl, whom the world had deceived by falae hopes, and who 
had struggled long against the conviction that worth and pur ty are as naught 


when weighed in the balance against influence and 1 
by experience of the fact, turned 
the only refuge from more eruel trial rhe Fa 
the greatest interest in the acer mplishment of th 
Grammont standing sponsor with M. de Ravienan. and 
performing the service on the oceasion. 
A PRINCESS WITH A WILL’ oF HER OWN. 

A Princess of a German House has lately contracted marti 

artist—with what effect on the nerves of the members of her princely House 


hes. on becoming assured 
bravely from iurther deceptior nil rht 
rbourg St. Germa t 

ceremony, the I de 
the Per vremor 


re with an 


our readers can very well imagine There has been nothing clandestine in the 
nuptials the Princes of her House have jong known of the intention of her 
Serene Highness, and every effort has been made io ind h o change her 
views, but in vain. It is understood that the Princess boldly justified her de 
cirion, arguing that, thouch of princely rank e had net the m s h reelf 
to maintain a princely sfafus; and thouch vom'nally a Serene Hiehne ” 
she was little better than a dependant : ar hat it w ‘ 0 ask r 
to sacrifice happiness and domestic ec ort for } r h er 
was nought else but an incumbrance: and so the 1 ry r tly 
married the man of her heart The issu is marr 1 eT nised 
by their Serene Highnes<e< the heads of the differen’ br ee of ber He 
SHAM DELICACY VS MUCH CURIOSITY. 

At the Jefe given at the Hotel de Ville to the Gra Du Con«tantine 
Madame Rosati was the principal danseu amla uw irming!y 
executed. Just before the ballet concluded, precisels ' 16 
piace as had marked the theatrical performan riv it Au t 
Pl ipotentiaries of Peace Whe the 1 } " 1 found t t 
the dancing was on the point of conc! nd ut t ) ‘ little 
by their absence, they, as if by one acc ~ 7 rose from their seat and. with 
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° appearance of being greatly horrified at the sight before them, prepared to 
But so well had they timed their movement, that the whole 
nerformance bad concluded long before they had got half from the scene. 
’ THE LOVER’S HEART, AND HOW THE LADY EAT IT. 
The French Government has fixed » sum of 25.000 frances for the restor- 
tion of the Donjon of Coucy, the old castle of the Sires de Couey, near 
in the Aisne Department. This castle was built 1052 by En- 
guerrard de Coucy, and its ruins (remarkable on account of the exceed- 
high and strong tower) were bought, in 1829, by the Duke of 
afterwards King Louis Philippe. The most celebrated of the rece of 
the Coucys was Enguerrard’s son, Raoul, who, in 1191, went as a crusader to 
Palestine, and perished at the siege of Acre. ™~ peculiarly romantic story is 
connected with its name: It is told that Raoul, feeling the fatal a draw 
igh. enjoined on his écuyer to take his heart to the Lady de Fayel, whom he 
loved. The unhappy écuver was surprised in the very act of Seiicortnn the 
faithful heart by the husband of the lady, who took the heart, and—cruel 
pharbarian !—made his wife eat it. But now the lady vowed that never, after 
common food should pass again over her lips. She was true to her word, 


th 
guit the hall. 
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Lao n, nm 
ingly 

Orleans, 





that, 
and ved herself to death. The German poet Ublard has made this the 
subject of one of bis finest ballads, and thé “Castellan von Coucy ’ is therefore 


a very popular and familiar personage with the Germans. 
CRINOLINE IN THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
The turnstiles which were set up to let people through have been obliged to 
removed, in consequence of several “crinolines bearing season tickets’’ 
it impossible to effect an entrance. 
THE CRINOLINE—ORIGIN OF ITS NAME. 

Since the ladies have acopted the fashion of making pyramids of themselves, 
by extending the bottom of their skirts, by entrenchments of brass and whale- 
bone, we have frequently been asked the derivation of the term “ crinoline,’’ 
and to gratify the inquisitive, it affords us the greatest pleasure to inform them 
that the term erinoline is derived from the Latin word crinis, which means 
ir of the head. The word in the French language becomes crin, and is 
ally applied to horse hair. In colloquial Latin of the Lower Empire, 
might naturally pass into the diminutive crinola, and from this we 
'y form the word crinoline, to signify a fabric woven of hair, a finer and 
tissue than the con mon hair cloth, called by the French cilice. 
Un sommier de crin; a hair mattress. Se prendre aux crin; to seize another by 
the hair—often a feminine accomplishment. A tous crins; with flowing mane 
and tail. We think this explanation ought to be satisfactory, and must 
certainly be apropos. 

CRINOLINE UNDER THE SURVEILLANCE OF THE LAW. 

The Estafeite says that crinoline dresses having been largely employed to 

jug¢le goods into Paris, without paying the octroi duties, women are about 
to he employed at the various offices of the barriers to make a personal exami- 
tion of all females wearing crinoline. 

THE HEART OF AN ENGLISH KING. 

The town of Orleans has paid a compliment to England. Its municipal 
council, profiting by the presence there of Dr. Gillis, Catholic Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, has presented him with the heart of Henry II. of England, with the 
desire that he may offer the same to the British Government in the name of 
the town of Orleans. Henry II., it is searcely necessary to say, died at Chinon, 
and was buried at Fontevrault: his heart, inclosed in an iron urn, fell during 
the Revolution into the hands of a collector of curiosities, who presented it to 
the museum of Orleans. 
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BURNING THE DEAD. 

The Paris Academy of Mevicine bas set the papers to writing and the people 
to thinking earnestly of the return to the rractice of burning the “ead. They 
say that in the summer time the Parisian hospitals are crowded with the vie- 
tims of pestilence engendered by ihe foul air of the graveyards of the neighbor- 
hood. The vicinity of the cemeteries are a constant source of mortality. Their 
putr id emanations filling the air, and the poison they emit impregnating the 
are held chargeable for the’ many new and frightful diseases of the throat 
which baffle all medical skill. 
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PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES 
BY J. F. SMITH. 


LAST OF HIS RACE,”’ ‘* THE 
{MINNIE GREY,’ ETC. 


A 


AUTHCR OF THE ‘ SOLDIER OF FORTUNE,”’ 


’ CHAPTER LVII. 

The curious, questioning eye, 

That plucks the heart of every mystery.—GREENVILLE MELLEN. 
Turney is no purer, truer sympathy to be found than in manly friendship ; the 
heart.in the fulness either of joy or sorrow, required some confidant to share its 
feelings, which might grow morbid else. So strongly is this necessity im- 
planted in our nature that, alone, in the world, we should breathe them te the 
win s, the trees, the flowers. Even intellect withers reduced to a state of 
isolation. 

Many hours had not elapsed after the interview between our hero and Pella, 
before Harry Burg Was mace acquainted with his friend’s happiness and the 
only bar which now remained to its completion. He heard also that Miss 
Cheerly, Kit Corling and Nancy were residing in the village, and the odious 
light in which the villainy of Sir John Sellem had made him appear to the 
r ; a subject to which, after the first congratulations, his mind naturally 


Not content 
What a 
Thank heaven, I am 


The scoundrel !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘the heartless scoundrel ! 
with conspiring to rob me of fortune, he would deprive me of honor. 
despicable being the poor wronged girl must think me! 
in England to unmask and punish him !”’ 

“To unmask him is in your power ; but to punish him is another affair, 
observed Harold. ‘The receipt for the money paid upon the bond is no longer 


in yur possession.”’ 

“But my cousin——”’ 

“shaw !? interrupted his friend, ‘do you still pin your faith on that man’s 
honor ? I have long been of opinion that Lilini is in the right: better trust to 


the head than the heart. Would he were here! I knew not how it is, "he 
added, ‘‘ but the conviction that he is in some way connected with the ps 
history of your family havnts me. The e xtraordinary interest he has shown 
towards you, his pe rfect knowledge of your affairs, convince me that, whe n- 
ever the mystery is solved, he wiil be found to have been an actor in it, 

His hearer had long entertained a similar suspicion, which the sudden in 
timacy between Doctor C urry and the Spaniard had contirmed ; and yet at their 
first meeting they appeared strangers to each other. 

Jt sounds like a romance,” he said ; “‘ but time, 
unravel all. So to time I leave it.’’ 

The above conversation took place immediately after the return of the lover 

Bella Trelawny to the hall. 

: Sir Mordaunt and the General welcomed him with more than usual 
There was something paternal in their greeting, for both 4 
from his flushed cheek and flashing eyes, the result of his visit to the Grange. 

Before General Trelawny returned to the Grange, our hero requested an in 
terview with him, in which he informed him of his attachment to his daughter 
at her father had known long since—and the confession he had obtained 
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It is extraordinary how quickly the rfinement of the mind imparts itself to 
the person, especially in women. Even her instructress was astonished by the 
grace which rapidly developed itself in Nancy ; her manners had changed ; and 
if they still retained their former simplicity, the most critical eye could not 
have detected the slightest shade of awkwardness or vulgarity. 

Nature bad endowed her with a magnificent voice, a powerful contralto, but 
it was long, very long, before her ki 2 friend could prevail upon her to use it ; 
and yet in their lonely lodging in Vauxhall she would while away the time with 
snatches of simple melody for hours together. 

Great was the delight of Kit when first he heard them sing a duet together. 

‘This is indeed happiness,’’ he exclaimed, embracing his wife tenderly. 
‘Oh, Miss Cheerly, what do we not owe to you ?—you have eveloped sorrces 
of enjoyment which must have remained barren. How many a home where 
iguorance end sloth prevails might be made bright and cheerful as ours, were 
the means of education afforded. And it will be afforded,’’ he added, “‘ when 
society shall have learnt the important truth, that the discipline of the school 
does a thous: nd times more for its security than the severity of a prison. 

‘“ A reformer,’’ replied Miss Cheerly, with a smile. 

‘‘T should be ungrateful if I were not,’’ observed the carpenter, regarding 
his wife with » smile, ‘‘ after the example which you and Nancy have set me. 
What she has done for my heart you are acc mplishing for my head. They 
would have remained worthless without you.”’ 

Not worthless, Kit !’’ exclaimed both the females. 

‘Worthless,’’? repeated the husband, emphatically ; ‘‘ for the first would 
have lacked religion to sustain it, and the last have been unable to resist the 
false reasonings and scoffs of the world ; many a man has been jeered into vice. 
True, I had a kind of intuitive perception of the difference between right and 
wro ng, but that is common to all of us, and of little use without fixed principles 
to guide us. Women,” he added, with increased earnestness, ‘are the best 
teachers of mankind, for the lessons they impart, like their inatinets and feel- 
ings, are naturally good, till the ingratitude and cruelty of our sex blunt their 
moral perceptions. We cannot sully the flower, and expect it to retain the 
freshness of its perfume.”’ 

At an early hour the following morning, Pella called at the humble residence 
of her friends, and related to her the explanation which had taken place be 
tween Lerself and our here. Miss Cheerly congratulated her most sincerely on 
the prospect of her happiness. 

‘* Happiness |’? repeated the poor girl ; ‘alas! it appears as distant as ever 
Eugevia will never release me from my ‘atal vow.” 

‘I think better of her,” replied the orphan ; ‘‘ not of her heart, but her un 
derstanding. The ce ruel i influence which she has obtained over your destiny 








once known. must render her not only ridiculous in the eyes of the world, but 
criminal ; as a sister she has no right to extort such a promise ; as a wife, still 


less to keep you to it. Rely upon it,’ she a°ded, ““Mr Tracy will find the 
means to bring her toa true sense of her position. The unjust are ; enerally 
moral cowards. How can she brave the opinion of the world—her father’s 
anger ?”’ 

** All, for the gratification of her resentment.’’ 

The sound of voices was now heard in the little garden in front of the cot 
tage. Ovr hero and his friend had called, on their way to the Grange, to see 
their old acquaintance Kit, and, hearing that Miss Trelawny was ia the house, 
dismounted 

As they all three entered the little parlor, Miss Cheerly colored slightly 
She recognised, in an instant, the featuresof Harry. The look of sympathy he 
had bestowed on the occasion of their accidental meeting at the bank had not 
been effaced from her memory. 

Great was her astonishment when Bella introduced the gentleman as Mr. 
Burg. ‘‘ Was it possible,’’ she as ked herself, ‘‘that he could bave acted so 
heartlessly in the affair of the bon ad? 

“7 aim happy, most happy,’’ exclaimed the young man, with noble frank 
ness, ** at this mecting ! it ei me an opportunity of removing an impression 
which, with all my faults, | should seorn todeserve. Oh, what a contemptible, 
selfish being, Miss Cheerly, you must have thought me !”’ 

‘*] tried to judge you charitable,” answered the young lady; 
it no more. Your cousin has acted most nobly; the 

66 ‘* Repaid !? repeated Harold and Harry. 

‘Why, my lawyer gave him your receipt for the sum,’’ added the latter, 
“when “the y resigned all ihe papers connected with the estate, by my instruc 
tions.’’ 

Great was the surprise and indignation of the orphan, when made clearly to 
understand the impudent forgery which Sir John Sellem bad committed. 

‘] will not insult my friend,’’ observed our hero, “ by supposing that 
Cheerly requires any proof to support his assertion; but I have seen the 
receipt the dishonest banker gave him. It was from the hands of my uncle’s 
legal advi-ers, Simpson and Rackham, that Brandon received it. Harry! 
Harry !’’ he added, *‘ you will trust that heart of yours, instead of taking 
counsel from: your head. How often have Lilini, Dr. Cur ry, and myself blamed 
you for your tuolish generosity to this pretended cousin ? 

** You speak of Brandon Burg,’’ said Kit Corling. 

“ Yes.’ 

‘Birth may have made him a gentleman,’’ continued the carpenter, ‘ but 
that is his only claim. I saw him during his visit in this part of the country, 
in company with Captain Mortimer, and recognized him, in an instant, as the 
ruffian who stabbed me in the arm in the Haymarket. 

Explanation followed upon explanation, till even Harry felt convinced that 
he bad yielded to an impulse of mistaken feeling, been ihe dupe of his own too 
generous heart. 

‘* How I blush for my weakness !’’ he exclaimed. 

“Blush rather for the world,’’ observed his iriend; 
man that he is unable to contend with its villainies.”’ 

A weck elapsed without bringing any reply from Eugeuia: the haughty 
woman triumphed in the agony she well knew her silence was inflicting on the 
heart of her sister. A second letter was written, in which both the lovers im 
plored her yet more earnestly to reflect on the misery that she was occasion 
ing; it is needless to say that it was with the same result. 

The heart of Harold was on fire; the smile upon the countenance of Bella had 
fled. It was with the utmost difliculty he refrained from violating his promise 
and disclosing her unnatural conduct to General Trelawney. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Conde de Lilini surprised our hero by 
his unexpected arrival at the hall. He was in deep mourning. ‘The husband 
of Madame de Courcie was no more; the blind old soldier of the Empire had left 
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his widow sole mistress of his immense fortune. 

To a man of the Count’s penetration, it was not difficult to discern that some 
secret preyed upon the heart of his young friend ; nor was it long before he 
succeeded in optaining his confidenc 

“Trelawny !’’ he repeated severa ‘The daughter of General Tre 
law ny, who se rved many years since in India ?"’ 

‘ The same 

‘A kind, an honorable man: I knew him well, and shall be delighted to 
renew my acquaintance with him. And now, Harold,’ he said, “1am about 
to ask you what may appear a singular question. Is your confidence in me 


unabated ?”’ 
“Singular, indeed,’’ replied the lover, ‘* because unnecess Unabated ! 
I could as soon doubt the justice of I’ poviie ence as the honor or word of Count 
Lilini.”’ 
‘Or that he would pledge 11 
‘* Even so.”’ 
** Well, then, I promise 
the barrier to your happiness 
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that it was mutual. Faithful to his — he made no allusion to Eugenia. | plain the means. The moment has not arrived for unveiling the mystery of 
‘Win her and wear her, my dear boy,’’ replied the veteran ; ‘I ask no bet- | my past life. When it arrives you will find much, perhaps, to blame, but 
ter than to see her your wife—it will remove my last care in this world. Iam | more to pi y. Will you contide in me?’ 
vou will make her happy,’’ he added, ‘for the man who did not appre ‘Implicitly,”? answered Harold Tracy, “as in the pledge of destiny.’ 
ciate her merits could never have touched her heart.’”’ By Sir Mordaunt Tracy the new visitor was received with the utmost cor 
\nined with her parent’s senction, and the certitude of Bella’s love, the fu- | diality. General Trelawny recollected pertectly well having met the Count, 
ture ay rd bright and joyour What barrier could oppore Lim? A sister’s | three or four and twenty years previously in India, as the intimate friend of 
jealous expriee San extorted oath? Absurd! ridiculous! Such were the | his brother ; and, a Bella, alihough she kuew not on what she grounded 
hi thoughts. He little knew how unbending the will of women can be- | her hopes, her contidence in his promise svucn Lecamwe as confirmed as her 
eon hen wounded pride, vanity, and self love animate her : in good or ill lover’s 
uly -uperior to man—resembling the sinless angel in the bright side ‘Remain where you are,’’ sa‘d the singular being, when Harold spoke of his 
‘ r elvaracter, the fallen one in its shadows ‘ intention of visiting London and secking av interview with Eugenia. All 
\nd so you loved him all the while, Bella ?’’ said General Trelawny, on his | that ean gratify the heart is here. Leave your battle with the world to me ; 
ve i the Grange, as he folded his blushing daughter in his arms. Ieould | Iam an old soldier in the struggle, and do not feel its wounds 
fir y heart io scold,” he added, “‘ when I refiect how miserable your | The parties which mostly interested him were Kit Corling and his pretty 
range refusal made us ; how nearly it destroyed, not only his own happiness, | wile ; the Count seemed never tired of visiting their cottage and conversing 
but your There—there ! say no more, I forgive you ; you have come to | With them. The manly, independent spirit of the carpenter, the simple graces 
nses at last, and made amends for all.’’ ’ of Nancy, and the unaffected pleasure she expressed in his society, possessed 
I was a great relief to Bella, who, bidding her father good night, sought | a peculiar charm—a proof there was still one tresh corner in his heart, which 
t} te f her chamber, from which even the faithful Norah was excluded. | neither misfortune nor adversity had seared 
SI} nged to commune with her heart in silence, to ask herself if the sense of | After a visit of several days, he announced his departure for the metropolis. 
happir which almost overwhelmed her was real, or merely one of those illu- | A week had passed in this manner without his taking any appare nt steps 
us which hed so frequently haunted her sleeping hours. in the affairs either of Harold or Harry, when, one morning, quitted hi 
Will che consent to release me from wy fatal vow, which rises like a spectre | hotel and dreve into the city to the office of a celebrated sto <broker, well 
hetwern me and Harold?” murrawred the trembling girl.“ Will he find the | known upon ’Change, and asked to see the principal. 
i to? | her ivon nature, and render our marriage possible ? Time only Well, Iburrant,’’ he said, “ have you obtained the bonds I directed ? 
‘ P he « tion. At one moment, when she reflected on the affection | The man of i moncy answered iu the affirmative, at the same time 
u i u vhe had invariably shown her haughty sister, hope whispered | Observing, the his ¢lient’s sagacity was at fault 
t n e; the next, the ree«llection of Eugenia’s character, the bitter- | How so?’ demanded his visite 
which she had spoken of her father’s preference and our hero’s love, | They are falling in the market, and will continue to do so 
} er in despair, and all seemed dark again. **] am aware of it.’ 
ng past midnight before Bella Trelawny sank into an unquiet sleep The agent looked more and more surprised 
vit lhe had resolved to ride over to the village and consult with Miss “* The bonds,’’ added the Count, impatiently ; *‘ the bond 
‘ ! e morning. Like the delicate flower which the winds have too | Mr. Durrant produced Dutch bonds to the amount of five thousand pounds 
re tat she sought for support from the firm mind of her friend. | from his portfotio, and hanced them to the speaker 
the contidence of friendship resembles the tendrils of the vine—the strength | ‘‘ And my cecond instruction ’’’ asked the Count. 
it gains is from the embrace it gives. | His agent rung the bell ; it was answered by one of the clerks 
Great changes had taken place in the cottage of Kit Corling.. Sinee the hon- “* Has Mr. Silver called?’ inquired his employer 
est carpenter had taken up his residence between Granstoun and the Grange, In the office, sir 
hot y had the world gone well with him, but existence had assumed a new ‘ Show him in.’ 
an 1 phase. Faithful to her promise, Miss Cheerly had devoted her time In a few min 1 thin, sharp-featured old man male his appearance He 
to cultivating the minds of her faithful, grateful friends. It was extraordinary | was well dr s too much so to a di-cerning eye. It was his cesire 
wit at faeility both husband and wife received her lessons ; their quick | to be thought d it is only well known, established reputation f 
' pprel sion was equalled only by the pleasure she felt in imparting | wealth can afford to neglect the appeaiance ot being » 
oe | A long ; rivate conversation followed betucen him spanias € 
Narey had made considerable progress both in French and music, to say | whi t par ' ally satisfied with each othe: 
h ‘ wn | nguage, which she now spoke and wrote correctly l Wi ca he Count want with Dutch bonds? n« knev m ton 
t lof her husband applied itself to history, which seemed t pos 80 bad a bit belore 
we sc nation for him. He even began to suspect himself of a Such were the thoughts of the stockbroker 
last matt itics. True, be had not so much time as his wife for his | loney well laid out ©) bis clieut, cs he drove back 
1 hut then made up for it by applicaticn. Every ovepig ¢ the orphan The dross wll repay me tentold. 
ve eli ber seheol, abd numbered Kelf and the boy Wateon with her | In what way it vas w repay him tenfold will appear bereafte 
pupil (To be continued ) 











FAMILY PASTIME. 
PUZZLE. 
I’m a decimal number, my letters are three, 
And I’m in the word thunder you all must agree; 
I’m two-thirds of three-fourths of a score, and no less, 
Which is perfectly true, as you all must confess. 







































































































































Just reverse me for fun—you are then made aware, 
In more senses than one, I’m a dangerous snare; 
And though strange it appears, it is equally true, 
That I’m woven, and often an ornament too! 
REBUS. 
A word of six letters I wish you to find, 
And pray well consider, ere you make up your mind; 
The article’s seen every (ay by us all 
(At least if our home is not humble and small); 
Go two hundred yea's back, and it was not then seen 
In chamber or throne-room of king or of queen; 
But for comfort in England it is always row tound, 
If alive, it would bite you, so look well around. 
Cut in halves, or dismember’d, I do not much mind, 
Ip every way some ‘thi ings of use you will find; 
One haif does in Trelat d greatly abound, 
The other by loving he arts always is fo und; 
That the first is inanimate I tell you true, 
While the other’s a term of endearment to you. 
Transposed, so many things } find, 
I hardly can relieve my mind— 
rhere’s fish, and flesh, alive and dead, 
And a eommon covering for the head; 
\ substance dug up from the earth, 
That burns well, but is little worth; 
One article used in building sbips, 
To keep them wind and waterproof. 
Is also much by builders used 
On side of house as well as roof ; 
\n orran of the human frame, 
Both delicate and keen, 
Which you can surely quickly name, 
For it is often seen; 
Three animals you next will find, 
One looks much like the human kind 
The other two have deadly wars 
When one’s seon killed by the other's claws; 
This last to man is always near, 
Yet ravage nature knows no fear, 
But quickly turns on friend or foe, 
If but by chance you stamp its toe; 
The other is to man a pest, 
So to destroy it he does his best, 
Alive or dead, he is nothing loth, 
So by aid of me he does them both; 
Another word means, “ less than all,’’ 
A portion, never mind how small, 
To separate, or go away, 
And in sin ing, what we have to say; 
And as we part from those we love, 
Or leave ac herishe d spot, 
A part of me is often seen, 
W hen we thin k upon our lot; 
The fish in rivers here is seen, 
And is fit te set before a queen; 
It also means to censure, cavil— 
The word I think you may unravel. 
I’ll leave you now, and hope to hear 
You’ve found out what I trust is clear. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A, B, and C purghased each a suit of clothes, which cost respectively 
£7 10s., £6 15s, and £6 10s. A’s suit lasted 18 months, B’s suit 16 months, 
and C’s suit 15 months. Whose suis was the cheapest ? 

2. A countrywoman going to mark with a basketful of eggs, met with a 
person who asked the price of he . Two shillings per dozen,’’ replied 
the woman. The person desi ion, and proposed to take all her eggs 
if she would allow him a progressive reduction of a farthing on each dozen. 
To this she agreed. What did he pay for ihe whole, there being as many eggs 
in the baske tas ten times the price of the first dozen in pence ? 

3. In a street 50 feet broad, with a house on one side 40 feet high, and on 
the other side a house 30 feet high, required the length of a ladder which will 
reach from one point of the base to the top of the house on either side? 
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Book-case. 


ANSWERS TO FAMILY 
KxigMa: The Teeth. CHAkAbE: 
ARITHUMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
1. The Man could érink the barrel of beer in 21 3-7th days; 
50 days. 


the "Yoman i 


= 





2. Sheep, 10s, each: Lambs, 6s. each : 
3. Length of fence, 1748-85984 yards; cost, £466 Tx. 1-7496d. ; respective 
shires, £206 Ys. 9-5712d., and £199 Lis. 4°1784d. 





A LITTLE SPACE. 
famous heretical sect among the 
1000. In Syria they possessed a large 


MUCH WISDOM IN 
Ass ASSINS. — A tribe in Syria, a 





Mahometans, settled in Persia, in A.p 
tract of lacd among the mountains of Lebanon. They murdered the Marquis 
of Montserrat in 1192: they assassinated Lewis of Bavaria in 1213; the Khan of 
Tartary was murdered in 1254. They were conquered by the Tartars in 1257; 
and were extirpated in 1272. The chief of the corps assumed the tille of 
‘Ancient of the Mountains.’ 

BARON AND FemMe.—A term in law for husband and wife, who 
are ceemed but on person; so that a wife eannot be witness for or against her 
husband; nor he for or against his wife, except in cases of high treason. 


KNIGHTS OF THE BAru.—A military order of knighthood in Eng- 


land, supposed to lave been instituted by Richard IL, who limited the nnmber 
ot knights t6 four; but his successor, Henry IV., on the day of his coronation, 
increased them to forty-six. This order received its denomination from a 
custom of bathing before the knights received the golden spur. The badge or 
symbo! of the orcer is a sceptre, rose, thistle, and three imperial crowns con- 
joined within a cirele, upon which is “th e motto, ‘‘ Tria juncta in uno,’’ alluding 


The order of the bath, 
by a solemn 






ype, and charity. 
vas revived under George L., 


to the three cardinal virtues—faith, | 
after remaining many years extinct 
creation of a great number of knights. 

Capvuces.—The staff of Mercury or Hermes, which gave the god 
power to fly. It was given to him by Apollo asa reward for having assisted 


him to invent the lyre. it was then a winged staff; but, in Areadia, Hermes 
cast it among serpents, who immediately twined themselves around it, and 
beeame quiet. After this event it was used as a herald of peace. lt possessed 
the power of bestowing happiness and riches, of healing the sick, raising the 
dead, and conjuring spirits trom the lower world. On the silver coin of the 
Roman emperors the caduceus was given to Mars, who holds it in the left 
hand and the spear in the mght, to show how peace succeeds war. 





It (the Revolution) shall go on,” the burden 
song — ch was composed in the year 1790, in de 
The tune and sentiments ot this song 


Ca [ra.—Literally, * 
of a famous Revolutionary 


nunciation of the French aristocrac) 

were much inferior to those of the “‘ Marseillaise Hymn” (‘‘ Allons enfans de 
la pairie”’), the object of which was to rouse the French to defend their 
country against foreign aggression. 


AssIGNATS.—Paper currency, to support the credit of the Republic 





during the Revolution, ordered by the National Assembly of France, April, 
1790. At one peried the enormous amount of eight milli ards, or nearly three 
hundred and fifty millions of pounds sterling, of this paper were in circulation 
in France and its de pe ndencies, a 


FremMALe Knrouts.—tThe title of knight, which was given to men 





of superior worth, abiity, and fortune, in former limes, was sometimes given 
to women al-« As on tuet it was conferred on the women who preserved 
the city of Tortosa from fal to the hands of the Moors in 1149, by their 
stout resistance vl orous attack of the besiegers, by which means the 
Moors were forced tora i eget hau immunities and favors were granted 
to them and their dese nts “or their heroisr on that ceecasion. 
MAGI, OR Wonsmir PERS OF FIRE —The prime object of the adora- 
tion of the Persians was the invisible and ines mprehensibie God, whom, not 
knowing, they worshipped as the principle of ali good, and they paid particular ‘ 
homage to fire, as the emblem of his power d gurity. They built no altars 


or temples, as they deemed it absurd to pret t to confine an omnipresent God 
sacred fires “Wlazed in the open air, and their 


within walls; accordingly their 





offerings were made upon the eart! The Magi were their priests, and thei: 
skill in astronomy rendered the seciets of nature familiar to them, so that the 
term Magi was at les applied to all learned men, till they were finally con- 
founded with the magician Zoroast king of Bactria, was the reformer of 


the sect of the Ma + flourished 1080 n.¢ 


Maeic LANTERN. —I his was the invention of the illustrious Roger 


Bacon, Fnoglend rea t philosopher, about 4.p. 1260. Bacon first invented 
the cons inagnilyvia mod n 1¥52: and he afterwards, in his many experi- 
ipphei them tot ‘ 

Mitxy Way. — Ancient poets and philosophers speak of the 
galaxy as the road by which} es went to heavén., The Greeks supposed that 
June accidentally g: suck to Mercury when an infant, or to the infant 
Hercules, whe, while she slept, was laid by her side; but ‘pereei ving who he 
Waite he threw him from the heavens were thus us marked the 

casted milk. Democritus was the first who taught that the via ladiéa was 
oceasione! by a confused wultitade of the stars, about 428 B.c 
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GREAT ‘RIOTS: IN NEW YORK CITY—THE TERRIBLE FIGHT IN THE SIXTH WARD, 





VIEW OF TUE BATTLE, CORNER OF ELIZABETH 


THE RIOT IN THE SLX'TH WARD. 
‘Tur riot which occurred in the Sixth Ward, on Saturday night, 
July 4th, between the Dead Rabbits and Bowery Boys, was 
the most talked of fight among the many which have dis- 
graced our city. One of our artists happened, at the height of 
this affair, to be passing in the vicinity, and his attention was 
attracted by the distant sound of pistols firing, and the hurrahs 
of the mob. Proceeding down Canal street he soon found him- 
self involved in the conflict, and after some difficulty picked out 
a tolerably safe place, from which he could view the contest and 
make notes. As a result of his enterprise, we have the two pic- 
tures on this page, which are as literal as daguerreotypes. The 
first picture shows the front on Hlizabeth street, looking down 
Bayard. ‘This corner was the key to the whole position, 
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VigW FROM THB ** DEAD BRABBIT”’ 


AND LAYARD SIPREETS, 





SIXTH WARD, BEIWEEN,THE ‘‘ BOWERY Boys ”’ 
AS WITNESSED BY OUR OWN ARTIST. 


AND *' LDrAD 


around its angle was done all of the hardest fighting. Here for 
three hours the Dead Rabbits and the Bowery Boys kept up a 
skirmish which would have done honor to a stormed city, each 
party for a moment victorious, and then resuming their respec- 
tive positions. The Bowery Boys endeavored to drive their 
opponents back towards Centre street, the Dead Rabbits to drive 
the Bowery Boys back to their head-quarters. At no time was 
there more than seventy-five or a hundred men éngaged, but 
towards the close of the conflict the crowds of people and excited 
spectators in the cross streets, particularly towards the Bowery, 
were immense, continually swaying to and fro, and occasionally 
adding to the awful character of the moment by yells and exe- 


| crations. 


| 
| 
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and | ard, as will be seen in our engraving 


BARRICADE IN BAYARD STREET, 


There was a pile of bricks on Elizabeth and another on Bay- 
; these bricks were broken 





TAREN AT TUF MEIGHT OF THE BATTLE BY OUR OWN 


ARTISI, 


’ 


BABBITS.’ SCENE BEFORE THE ERECTION OF THE BARRICADE, 


into convenient sizes by boys, and used with effect as deadly 
missiles. A good deal of strategic ability was displayed by 
the Bowery Boys, when the Dead Rabbits came down Bayard 
street towards Mulberry, for there they were very effectually 
annoyed by brickbats, which were thrown over the angle of 
the corner. 

The combatants, fatigued with the use of ordinary missiles, 
finally introduced firearms, and shots were frequently ex- 
changed on both sides. As the fight continued, the passions 
of those engaged became more and more excited, which was 
greatly increased by the bearing off from time to time of the 
wounded covered with blood, many often presenting the most 
| ghastly spectacle. 

The cry was finally 
| whereupon the Bowery 





barricades, 
hose car- 


raised for the erection of 
boys seized a number of 
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WHO, AS SPECTATOR, WAS PRESENT AT THE FIGHT, 

















riages and carts standing in Elizabeth street, 
and the Dead Rabbits grocers’ wagons, old barrels, 
and boxes at their command in Bayard street, and 
in a very few minutes the work was accomplished ; 
the Bowery Boys entrenched in Bayard street, near 
Elizabeth, the Dead Rabbits in the same street, 
less than two hundred feet in front. Our second 
picture represents the view from the barricade of 
the Dead Rabbits. The scene was now animated 
and exciting in the extreme, and hostilities were 
carried on in the coollest and most scientific man- 
ner. Brickbats, stones, broken jars, pistol shots, 
and occasionally a fowling-piece were discharged, 
the general din varied by showers of destructive 
missiles from the neighboring housetops. Occasion- 
ally a Dead Rabbit, more brave than his com- 
panions, would jump into the arena between the 
two barricades, and, after performing deeds of des- 
perate daring, would retreat back, amid the shouts 
of encouragement by his compatriots. Not to be 
outdone, a Bowery Boy would next jump into the 
enclosure, fire his weapon, and, if not disabled, 
would, amid the approving cheers of his 
party, again mount the barricade. Infuriated 
women and children also occasionally joined in 
the battle. Meantime, as might be supposed, 
many fell desperately wounded on both sides; in 
fact, the Bowery Boys’ force gradually lessened, by 
the absence of those who carried off the wounded, 
and meanwhile the forces of the Dead Rabbits, in 
spite of killed and wounded, appeared to increase. 

Towards nine o’clock the firing on both sides 
generally lessened ; throughout the whole engage- 
ment, if any Metropolitan policemen were present, they were 
not recognisable, and the authorities had nothing to do with 
the ending of the riot; it died out because the parties engaged 
in it absolutely became fatigued and tired of their work. A 
few police officers were present at the beginning of the affray, 
but they soon ran off, some beaten and otherwise maltreated. 
The spectators, and they were numbered by thousands, con- 
tinually asked, ‘* When will the military come ?”’ ‘* Why don’t 
the authorities interfere?’’ But these questions were like calling 
for spirits from the vasty deep, the rioters only stopped 
when they were physically exhausted, and by mutual agree- 
ment suspended hostilities on both sides. 
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A ‘DEAD RABBIT.’’ SKETCHED FROM LIFE. 

During the riot, a young man acting with the Dead Rab- 
bits, and evidently assisted by an old woman and some ragged 
children, deliberately stepped behind some trees in Mulberry 
street, and, backwoods fashion, kept up a deliberate fire on the 
Bowery Boys. The windows and house fronts in the vicinity 
were perforated with bullet holes, and the streets were strewn | 
with rubbish. 

Among the incidents noticeable should be mentioned a 
man who came out of a house in Bayard street, armed with a | 
musket, which he raised to his shoulder, and point- 
ing it toward the Bowery Boys, attempted to fire ; 
instead of its going off, however, it only flashed 
in the pan. He took it from his shoulder and 
was in the act of hitting his right hand on the 
breech of the gun, probably in order to jar the pow- 
der into the lock, when one of the party behind 
the barricade of wagons seeing the manceuvre took 
deliberate aim and fired at him with his pistol. He 
jumped about three feet into the air, gave one 
shriek, threw the musket some five feet over his 
head. and fell back on the sidewalk a corpse. 

Officer Shangles, in the dress of a private citizen, 
went down Bayard and announced himself a deputy 
sheriff, and endeavored to quell the disturbance. 
W hile thus engaged, an Irishman came toward him 
with a brickbat in his hand, and while threatening 
to strike Shungles, was shot dead hy some parties at 
a distance and fell at the officer's feet. ' 

These incidents seemed to act as mesmeric checks 
on the part of -the whole crowd of Rabbits, who 
desisted and fell back, apparently satisfied with the 
contest for the time being. They then proceeded 
to pick up their dead and wounded. ASK 

_It was believed that there were from twelve to 
eighteen of the Rabbits either killed or mortally 
wounded, while on the part of the Bowery boys, 
but one man had a wound on the ankle from a 
pistol, and another a shot through the tleshy part 
of the hand. In this conflict nine persons are 
known to the authorities as dead, and near fifty 
wounded.’ : 
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THE POLICE. 
CONFLICT AT THE FIVE POINTS. 

About seven o'clock on Sunday evening, July 5th, it would 
appear, that the heroes of the barricades and kindred spirits, 
got into a difficulty at the Five Points, taking umbrage ata 
storekeeper who refused to give liquor to his ‘* customers’’ 
without remuneration. For this most objectionable conduct 
his windows and furniture were sinashed, and himself and 
friends most severely beaten. 

The inmates of the store, however, rallied together and de- 
termined to defend their castle to the last extremity. They 
collected a quantity of old bottles and other missiles and made 
a stout resistance to the assailants, and succeeded after a good 
deal of hard fighting in driving them up Worth as far as Centre 
‘street. Here the rowdies were reinforced, and rallying, they 
stood their ground and made a fierce onslaught on the grocery- 
man’s friends. The latter retreated in good order until they got 
as far as Mission Place, when they again gave battle to the 
rowdies and fired bricks and stones with pretty tolerable good 
effect. 

This sort of skirmishing continued for nearly half an hour, 
when the Five Points people began to arm themselves with guns 
and pistols, and finding that they could not get rid of their 
assailants without resorting to powder and ball, they let fly a 
volley of pistol bullets at the enemy, doing considerable dam- 
age. The fire was returned from the other side, and matters 
were assuming an alarming color when Mr. Pease, of the Five 
Points Mission House, rushed into the midst of the combatants 
and succeeded in effecting a truce between the contending 
forces. Peace was soon afterwards restored, and then all proper 
attention was paid to the wounded. ‘Those who had been most 
active in the riot were most delinquent in their efforts to attend 
to the wants of those who were injured in the fray. 

After peace had been fully restored the military (the Seventh 
and Seventy-first Regiments) appeared upon the battlefield and 
struck terror to the hearts of the people residing in the neigh- 
borhood. After patrolling the district for some time the order 
was given to march to the arsenal. 

THE CAPTURE OF THE HOWITZER. 

At half past eight on Saturday evening, Deputy Carpenter, 
with a large force of Metropolitans, left 88 White street, with 
the design of proceeding to the scene of the riot and clearing 
the streets. They proceeded down White street to Elm, through 
Elm to Franklin, and down Franklin to Centre street, where, 
as had been previously agreed, they were met by the military 
above named, who fell in their rear as a body guard. The en- 
tire force then marched through Centre and Anthony streets to 
the Five Points, where they stopped for five or ten minutes to 
quiet the populace, clear the streets and shut up all houses. 
They then proceed on their route, clearing a clean passage all 
the way up Anthony, Mulberry and Bayard streets to the 
Bowery. 

Near the corner of Mulberry and Bayard streets, a number of 
stones were thrown from a building which had in the previous 
affrays become conspicuous for the belligerent character of its in- 
mates. Accordingly General Sandford, General Hall and a 
number of the police entered the house and made several 
arrests. The force then proceeded up Bayard street towards 
the Bowery, and on turning the corner came suddenly upon 
the Bowery Boys, having a six-pound carronade or howitzer, said 
to have been loaded with grapeshot. This was soon taken pos- 
session of, and the line of march was continued through the 
Bowery, Canal, Mulberry, Bayard, Baxter and White streets, 
home, clearing the streets all the way and closing the houses. 

This spiteful-looking piece of ordnance was mounted on a 
large lumber wagon, and had it been fired, it would most prob- 
ably have gone clean through the bottom of the vehicle, on its 
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rebound. As soon as the military debouched, into 

the Bowery, the insurgent artillerymen (heaven 
\ save the mark!) cut and run, leaving their gun 

in the hands of the enemy. A double file of police 

were ordered to surround it, and it acted as the 

head of the column until the conclusion of the 
| march, and is now to be found in the arsenal. 

The column continued its course, retracing its 
steps to Bayard street, and at the old corner (Mul- 
berry), bricks began locomotion as previously. The 
three tall houses were evidently the source whence 
they came, and General Hall with some half dozen 
policemen forthwith ascended the staircases to the 
roof, and that too in the dark. The state of those 

houses beggars description ; stink succeeded stink, 
the entire block seeming one vast privy in respect 
to effluvia. On the roof were found piles of bricks, 
broken chimney pots and various objects which 
could serve as missiles. Two men were captured in 
a bedroom of one of the houses; they were fol- 
lowed across the adjoining roofs and caught in bed 
with their clothes on. 

Gen. Hall, who so strongly resembles in person 
old Zach. Taylor, deservedly won for himself, and 
the military of New York which he represents, an 
enviable reputation for his zeal and activity. His 
movements amid the greatest danger were fearless 
and quick, so that those who had the heart some- 
times lacked the heels to keep up with him. After 
the entire body of police and military had passed 
along Baxter street to Bayard the General turned 
back in company with only his son and a single 
policeman. The proprietor of a liquor store told the 

General he would not close his doors for him or any other-——, 
and that ‘‘ he would have his heart's blood first ;’’ the General 
made arush for him, when the folks inside slammed the door 
to. The General and his son applied their shoulders to the door, 
whilst the policeman knocked on the pavement with his staff 
for assistance, which didn’t come, for the Deputy Superinten- 
dent. and his troops were already too far off. The situation 
became critical, for father and son had got inside, and for some 
time were lost to view, the house being surrounded with the 
cream of the Fourteenth ward. In a few minutes out came the 
General dragging along his man, followed by his son with a 
couple more, one in each hand. These three were all captured 
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in the rear premises. The episode proves that determination 
will overawe the most rowdy. Both gentlemen were attired as 
private citizens, and used no weapons to effect the capture. 
SECOND AVENUE RAILROAD ROBBERIES. 
Tue Seventeenth Ward in the neighborhood of Second Avenue, 
between Sixteenth and Thirty-sixth streets, on Sunday after- 
noon, was the locality of a scene more disgraceful and more 
terrible in its moral consequences than all the other riots of 
the city put together. The cars were attacked by boys who in- 
sisted upon smoking in them to the annoyance o 
ladies and peaceful citizens. They were thrust off 
the cars, and finally rallied a crowd, and com- 
menced an indiscriminate attack on the conduc- 
tors ; those men they beat unmercifully, and ended 
the work by robbing the conductors of other cars 
and the passengers. Many lost their gold watches 
and all their money. These things were witnessed 
by hundreds of persons living in the vicinity of the 
riot, who evidently aided and abetted in the fearful 
outrages. 

Here we have misdemeanor, assault and battery 
and highway robbery, committed by murderers, not 
upon rowdies, upon respectable persons. People quietly 
passing along the highway, are nearly murdered and 
robbed, and if they are not brought to justice, then 
property and life are no longer safe in our city. 
This is the feeling of the mass of our citizens ; peo- 
ple heretofore indifferent may look at the future 
with alarm. What will be dune? 


S\CADEMY DESIGN. 
Wiu.ttam Hart was prominently represented in the 
Exhibition by two large pictures, ‘* The Close of Day 
at Mount Deseret,’’ and ‘*‘ October Afternoon on the 
Esopus.’’ Mount Deseret, when closely examined, 
was a very attractive landscape, the scenery simple 
and quiet. The improvement of Hart has been 
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exceedingly rapid. In the year 1831, eleven years of age, he left 
Paisley, Scotland, for this country, and before he was fifteen 
was apprenticed to Eaton, Gilbert, & Co., so well-known as 
coachmakers in Troy. Inspired with a desire for a more intel- 
lectual field, at nineteen he set himself up as a portrait painter, 
spent three years in the West, and finally returned to Albany, 
where he commenced his career as a landscape painter. In 1849 
Hart went to Scotland and remained three years, and in that 
time acquired such a ‘‘ Scotch brogue’’ at the end of his pencil, 
that it has taken hard study upon his return to get back into a 
clear American enunciation. Since his residence in New York 
city he has rapidly grown into public favor; his summers he 
spends in the woods. 

Gro. H. Hat, painter of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Reverie,’’ properly 
attracts attention from the ambition he displays of being 
a ‘historical painter,’’ leaving the more lucrative branches of 
portraiture, to travel a more difficult and self-sacrificing road. 
He is a native of New Hampshire, but commenced his profession 
in Boston, in which place he would have starved had it not 
been for the New York Art Union. It was his custom while 
living in that city to expose his pictures for sale before sending 
them to New York, and he states that he does not remember 
an instance of their price being asked. From the proceeds of 
the money received from the Art Unien, Mr. Hall was enabled 
to visit Europe in 1849, where he remained three years, part of 
the time at Dusseldorf, then at Paris, and then at Rome. While 
in Europe he executed genre subjects, among which were the 
‘¢Roman Wine Cart,’’ and the ‘‘ Parisian Wine Cart.’’ Since 
his return to America, five years ago, Mr. Hall has made New 
York his home, and has found it to be such in every sense of 
the word. He confines himself to figure subjects, in which, 
for several years past, he has been constantly and profitably 
employed. 

Our space appropriated to our afternoon stroll through the 
Academy is exhausted. It would have afforded us pleasure to 
speak of Huntington, Leutze, Rouse, Gray, Healy, Cafferty, 
Shegogue, and many others of the older and established artists, 
but we must‘ leave this grateful task for a future occasion. 
The arts in New York, and that means the United States, are 
in a flourishing condition. Gentlemen of taste are springing 
up all over the country who have the means and the disposi- 
tion to buy good pictures, and such emanations of genius are 
now considered necessary for the adornment of every well- 
regulated parlor. ‘The ‘‘ old masters,’’ as brought before us by 
speculators in paintings, have, we are thankful to say, had 
their day, and it is at last allowable to buy an American 
picture, and fashionable even to praise American artists. 


THE PXOMIS«D MEETING; 
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CHAPTER VIIIL-—CONTINUED. 


TuE prisoner had relapsed into his old abstraction; but Mr. Mars- 
den roused him from it during the change of witnesses, by handing 
him the letter that had been directed to Mr. Nobble, and which 
Vollum got possession of at his preliminary examination of both 
prisoners’ personal effects, and had never given up. He wrote on 
the back of it, ‘‘ Here is the letter. Shall I call witnesses to prove 
the hand-writing ?”’ 

George Dornley read these words, and saw that the letter, to 
which alone he owed his present position, was in the hand-writing 
of his own brother! He trembled from head to foot, and pressed 
his hand over his eyes as if to hide from himself the hideous revela- 
tion now unexpectedly made. His agitation was so manifest that 
one of the judges ordered him the indulgence of a chair. For some 
time he seemed to take no more part whatever in the trial. 

The witness then in the bex was the landlord of the Fox, at Alfre- 
ton. He swore that a gentleman came past his house on horseback 
and asked about a groom. Sergeant Moss’s junior (a gentleman 
»bout sixty, named Baldy) worked very hard at this last question; 
bu. the witness had never seen a yroom; nobody, as he had heard 
of, haa :een a groom at Alfreton, about nine o’clock at nigl#, on 
the ninth of June. 

‘Lhis was the weak point—perhaps the only weak point—of the 
prosecution ; for it had failed, after spending hundreds of pounds, to 
find the servant with whom the prisoner had changed coats and 
horses. It failed, Leeause none o1 its myrmidons had thought of 
seeking « soldier instead of a groom. If they had, they need have 
gone no further than Nottingham barracks; where, by looking up 
C troop of the Twelfth Hussars, they would have found Thomas 
Hockle under the rank and title of Lance-Corporal Haimes. Dis- 
gusted with the world, he had enlisted on the day after his master’s 
incarceration 

Examination continued: Could not swear that the gentleman 
witness spoke to was the prisoner, though witness thought he was. 
It was gettine dark. 

‘“*Was there,’ asked Marsden, in cross-examination, “ light 
enough to see the color of the traveller’s horse ?”’ 

** Oi, there war that. It war a gray horse—a’most white.” 

‘Could you distinguish the color of the gentleman’s coat ?” 

“Well, no. But it was a darkish coat.” 

**Tt was not a white coat?” 

** No,*it warn’t.” 

The aspect of the jury-box here changed. Instead of two rows of 
motionless face., it sudde nly presented several knots of shoulders 
and heads, that gave forth a confused buzz, in which the bar-maid’s 
evidence, thus flatly contradicted, was mentioned. The other side 
bent down the corners of its mouth and leaned back, throwing 
its pen upon the table contemptuously. ‘Theni ts senior rose, and, 
in a confident tone, called ‘Thomas ‘l'anner. 

Thomas Tanner swore that it was he who rode the old gray horse 
from Pentridge to Eastwood. It was the prisoner’s horse. The 
prisoner, dressed in u dark coat, was the person called the Young 
Squire, who appeared at the meeting. He had no doubt of his 
identity. He'd swear to him amongst a thousand. Serjeant Moss 
gave the jury a sharp nod, which implied, “ ¢/at point is settled :” 
whereupon the knots in the jury-box relaxed again into two rows of 
calm, convinced faces. 

The defence put one last question to Thomas Tanner ; 

“You turned approver at the trial of the so-called Nottingham 
Captain, did you not?” And it got a reluctant affirmative. ‘The 
jury again consulted busfly amongst themselves. This closed the 
case for the prosecution. 

Marsden's lip quivered and his hand shook when, standing up to 
commence the defence, he looked round for Vollum. Should he ask 
for time, or should he go on, now that the jury seemed on the whol 
generously dd sposed : Hie determined to proceed. He would talk 
on and gain time until the witness upon whose testimony the entire 
defence rested, should arrive; if indeed Vollum could succeed in 
bringing her. He plunged into his exordium almost recklessly. He 
pointed out the extraordinary disadvantages under which the defence 
labored; the absence of his own leader, and the consequent luss to 


the prisoner of the two addresses to the jury which the law merci- 
fully allowed to persons aecused of high treason. When he alluded 
tu certain distressing passages of his client’s private life; when 
he revealed that the gentleman at the bar had, within scarcely a 
year, become a husband and a bereft father; when he pictured the 


desolation of her who was nearest and dearest to him, the jury 
owed signs of emotion. He would not, Marsden continued to 


say, dispute the law of the case as laid down by his learned friend 
he counsel for the crown ; but would address himself wholly to the 
fagts. Could they believe the oath of the witness Knolliver ? Could 
they believe a man who assumed a variety of aliases, and whom he 
would prove to be a traitor and a spy? (The county gentlemen 
in the jury-box shook their heads and moved their elbows uneasily). 
Jould they believe the witne Tanner, who had turned king’s evi- 
dence : the wretched persons now awaiting the execution 
of 1) l ut entel na pon whose evidence did the 

resi? Why, upon those men, and those only. Even 








if they could be believed, Marsden denied that they had done so 
much as even establish the identity of the prisoner in connecting 
him with the transactions of the ninth of June. Could it be credited 
that a man who appeared in the public road on a black mare in 
a white coat, could be the same individual, who, after an incredibly 
-hort interval of time, was seen on the same public road, on a white 
gelding in a dark coat? Could he have changed his horse and his 
clothes by magic? 

Here the prisoner, roused by the fervor of Marsden’s appeal, rose 
and uttered what appeared to be a protest. But the Chief Justice, 
leaning very far over his desk, told him that he must either leave 
his case wholly in the hands of the barrister, or wholly take it out 
of them. 

‘‘ Meantime let me ask you, Mr. Marsden,” said another of the 
judges, ‘‘ wnat you are going upon? Do you, or do you not, intend 
to set up an alibi?” His lordship merely asked the question to 
save the time of tl:e court. 

This was an anxious moment. Marsden must now elect either to 
set up a defence for the support of which the direct evidence he was 
waiting for had not arrived—would, perhaps, never arrive—or he 
must simply abandon the case to merexonjectures and probabilities. 
He stood nervously clenching his brief with one hand, his face turned 
full towards the door. 

But, at this critical moment it opened. Mr. Vollum dragged, 
rather than supported, a lady through the crowded passage into the 
body of the court. Marsden fetched a long deep breath, as if an 
incubus had been removed from him. But the new presence in the 
court had an opposite effect upon the prisoner. A single shudder 
manifested his astonishment and despair. He exclaimed, ‘‘ My 
God !” and, sinking into the chair, buried his face within his hands, 
like one stricken. Mrs. Tuckey gave up her seat to the lady, who 
trembled from head to foot, and could not once raise her eyes from 
the ground to look at the prisoner. 

‘Yes, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury,” Marsden continued, 
in a clear, full, almost cheerful voice, “that 7s our defence. We 
plead alibi. I have nothing more to say. Our witnesses will do 
the rest.’’ 

Sergeant Moss looked up at Marsden, and said, with a smile, 
** Now, really this is too—well, we shall see.” 

The witness was in the box, with her head averted from the 
prisoner. 

The words “ Speak up!” which ended the form of oath as admi- 
nistered by the swearing officer, seemed to be a necessary adjuration 
to this witness; for, surely from so fragile and trembling a form; 
from so pale a face, with its large, rimmed, wan eyes; from such 
parched, colorless lips, the sounds that were to come would be very 
faint and low. Yet, the first answer startled the whole assembly by 
its distinctness and clearness. The prisoner, when it struck upon 
his ear, uttered a hollow, despairing groan. 

Her testimony was to the effect that, at ten o’clock on the night 
of the ninth of June, George Dornley, ‘‘ my husband” (spoken in a 
louder and prouder tone), arrived at the cottage of Crookston 
Withers. Then the witness faltered. She was very ill at that time, 
she continued, but not too ill to recollect that he came; that she 
spoke to him, as he sat or stood beside her couch. She remembered 
what she said toe him. 

‘* And what,” Sergeant Moss interrogated, ‘‘ did he say to you ?”’ 

She paused and moved her eyes quickly, as if making a strong | 
effort of memory. ‘The question was repeated. She could not | 
answer it, and it was not pressed; but she responded to succeeding 
questions readily. He was present beside her from long after nine 
o’clock until—until—. Her eyes, gradually turning, as if by slow 
but irresistible fascination, a: length rested upon him crouching, 
prostrate, overwhelmed; and frantically stretching out her arms 
towards him, she exclaimed ‘George!’ and swooning, fell upon 
the rail of the witness-box. 

The commotion occasioned by her removal from the court drowned 
the commencement of the prosecuting counsel’s reply, which was, 
however, short, and not very lucid, for the last witness had over- 
thrown all his caleulations, and neutralised all his well-studied 
arguments. 

The presiding judge, in summing up. balanced the extraordinary 
contradictions in the evidence without professing to reconcile them. 
“You may find it difficult,” he said to the jury, “ to unite, out of 
the evidence I have just read to you, the rider of the two horses and 
the wearer of the two coats in one persqn, and that person the | 
prisoner ; but it will be for you to say whether you can do so with 
sufficient accuracy to fix his identity. I frankly confess to you that 
the evidence of the lady who was last examined (who, I am bound | 
to state, gave her evidence with remarkable clearness so long as she | 
could control her feelings) appears to me to render the conflict of 
testimony explicable upon no other ground than that of the witness 
laboring under some hallucination respecting the awrival of her 
husband at her house, and his presence at the time and during all 
the time other witnesses have sworn that he was present elsewhere. 
Still, there being no evidence before us as to that, no supposition 
must for one moment weigh in your minds against positive 
evidence,” 

During the dead silence which reigned in the court while the jury 
were absent considering their verdict, the little barmaid wept in her 
mother’s lap, and the landlady wept too; for hysterical shrieks 
pierced the court from the witness’s room; into which Eusta Dorn- 
ley had been assisted. 

But there was a dead silence when the jury re-appeared, and the 
crier put the question— 

** How say you, gentlemen of the jury, guilty or not guilty ?” 

Not a breath was drawn until the foreman had pronounced the 
words -— 

Not GuILty,!” 





CHAPTER IX, 

THE morning after George Dornley’s trial was not a very gloomy | 
time in Derby, although a public execution had taken place in the | 
town. ‘The Nottingham Captain and some of his tithing-men had 
paid the terrible penalty of their belief in the glowing statements of 
Mr. Knolliver, and in their own ability to put down borough-monger- | 
ing by force of arms, to improve trade, and to repeal taxation. So |} 
far, the plans of his majesty’s ministers prospered. The dreadful 
lesson would, they believed, spread terror and obedience throug! 
out the land. But George Dornley’s acquittal was an untowar 

ewnt His conviction would have favored the notion that ihe | 
Strong Government of that day exercised no class favoritism, and | 
that gentle and simple were made equally to feel the weight of its 
iron authority. Although the Young Squire was a local political 
idol, his escape from the fate which that morning overtook his fel- 
low-prisoners did not improve public faith in evenhanded justice 
Everybody knew, it was argued, that Mr. George Dornley appea: 
at the Pentridge meeting; the jury must have known he was there; 








his own counsel knew it; the judges knew it; and if his wife hed 
been the wife of a puddler or frame-work knitter, d’ye think she 
would have been believed? But, poor soul! what she did, she did 


for the best; and the best came of it: for Young Dornley was a 
wood lad—they all knew that—and nobody could say they were not 
ghd he was let free. . ; . 

This was the general turn of talk at the bars and in the tap room 
of the Derby public-houses; over the counters of most of the shops; 
in the mills and factories where holiday had not been made: ar n 
the market-place—for the great Gallows Instructor always 
its egregious lesson on market days, when the largest number of 
pupils could be assembled—yet, no stranger entering the town 
during that day could have distinguished it from a day of pleasure. 
It was not extraordinary, therefore, that the landlord of the Angel 
and Bells close to the County Hall was embarrassed with too great 
a crowd of customers. He gave up serving in despair, and went on 
arguing vehemently about the acquitted prisoner. ‘The claims of 
Lance -corporal Haimes, of the ‘Twelfth Hussars, with a billet f 
himself and four comrades, were, of course, utterly disreg: l. 
The dispute waxed warm. The landlord thumped the bar with his 
fist. ‘*Wasn’t 1,” he angrily asked, “at the trial, looking at him 
all the time? D’ye think I didn’t know him directly he walked into 
this very passage ?”’ ; 

** Don’t tell me!”’ answered the head clerk of Messrs. Battam 
and Ball, as he dug a ragged pennyworth of cheese out of a hug 
double Gloucester. ‘1 con’t mean to believe that a gentleman so 
well known about here--he and his ancestors for centuries—has 
gw no other pla put his 1 into than this™Here, a n 
Hurtan '”’ 

**T soy it’s him and nobody else!’ The 'ar llord was very irat 
‘why, I'm not such a fool as not to know a man again that I'd been | 

' 
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looking at all the morning, just because he had got a hat on. I 
tell you he walked in by himself, and asked, in a mournful sort of 
voice, if he could have a private sitting-room and a bed. You might 
have knocked me down with a pipe-stalk.” 

** Then do you mean to say he has been here all night?” 

** Yes, I do—and as solitary as ever he wasin gaol. ‘There’s been 
his lawyer and his lady here to see him a dozen times; but he 
won’t see a. soul,” replied the landlord, whose ruffled veracity was 
now sufficiently calmed to enable him to serve his most clamorous 
customers. 

Meanwhile, some of them were serving themselves; for the Lance- 
corporal knew of no other way to attract attention, than to order 
his men to draw what beer they wanted, to drink it, and not to pay 
for it. While these words of command were being implfcitly obeyed, 
he marched up stairs; having already heard enough from the Jand- 
lord to induce him to enter the first-floor sitting-room without 
knocking. ‘The occupant was writing; and, having started up 
menacingly to resent the intrusion, found the corporal standing 
straight against the open door, performing a military salute ; but 
sat down quietly when he recognised Thomas Hockle, in spite of 
his regimentals. 

The interview was so painful that even in trying to describe it 
to me, the riding-master was too much affected to give a clear idea 
of what passed. George Dornley, utterly forsaken and hopeless, 
was arranging his papers. He was totally changed. Although 
touched by the interest which his former groom took in him, he was 
aimost sullen. He tried every practicable method to rid himself of 
his presence. ‘Lom, however, said frankly that Mr. George was not 
in a state to be left to himself, and that it was his intention to keep 
guard over him Dornley resented this, but not harshly, and after 
a minute or two passed in deep thought, he determined to confide 
in the man thus far: as he intended to go abroad, he would give 
his papers into Hockle’s charge. 

‘* But,” said the lance-corporal, ‘*I am going abroad myself—to 
India. We have got our route, and sail next Thursday.” 

That was of no consequence, wherever he went he could take the 
papers with him. 

The documents had scarcely been tied up securely, before the door 
opened again, and Mr. Vollum presented himself with a lady. 
Hockle described her as thin and pale, but upright, undaunted ; an 
unnatural brightness flashing from her eye. She cast herself to- 
wards Dornley; but he stood aloof. She trembled, and during that 
short spasm seized the back of a chair for support; for Vollum, 
having introduced her into the room, retired as quickly and timidly 
as if he had set light to a powder magazine. Hockle would also have 
left the room, but Dornley de —commanded him—to remain. 

**T will not be alone,” he said, partly aloud, *‘ with, with—” he 
hesitated, mentioned no name; did not even look at his wife. 
“There can,” he said, louder, ‘be nothing for us to speak about 
which this person, or any person, may not hear.” 

“Upon this,” Hockle said, in telling me this part of the story— 
‘* Mrs. George looked at me in a way that went to my very heart. 
It was the old look that she gave me in the dingle, when she said, 
‘I think we may trust him, dear George.’ I guessed why Mr. 
George was so deadly against her:—no honest man would have 
liked his wife any the better for perjuring herself, even to save him. 
But my blood boiled against Mr. George for being so cold—so diffe- 
rent from what he used to be. As for me, I could at that moment 
have laid down my life for her, perjury or no perjury.” 























She spoke first, but she said very little. She said, simply, that 
her enemies had prevailed; that she and Mr. George were separated 
for ever; but that before she died (Mr. George shuddered), she 


would set herself right with him. She had done nothine—nothing 
(she thought a moment), no nothing which she could repent of— 

At this, Mr. George looked up. He saw her standing before him, 
upright, brave, but not bold, looking straight upon him. Their eyes 
were fixed upon each other; they did not seem to breathe. She did 
not take her eyes from him, even when she went on to say: “1 
solemnly swear it!’ but dropped them to add, ‘‘ This is all. I will 
go now.” And she would have gone; but I placed a chair in her 
way, so that I could gently sink her into it. 

Mr. George waited a little while, and then said, “1 hoped that 
this would not have been—I am not adamant; although trouble and 
desolation have driven me——’’ He checked himself; for tears 
were welling up into his wife’s eyes, and tears were then to be very 
much dreaded. “I know that I have escaped ignominy, and that 
you have saved me. But an ignominious death is better than an 
iznominious life.’’ 

[t was terrible to see her eyes move from sie to side like light- 
ning as if thought and recollection and perplexed ideas were all 
battling tovether in her brain. Mr. George looked frightened. ‘I 
never saw a mad person,”’ Hockle remarked to me; “ but I am sure 
that the way she looked about—so quick and wild, and yet without 
seeing anything except what was going on in her mind—must be 
just the way people look who are not in their senses. It was 








Preseuatly she spoke in an unearthly whisper. Hockle could not, 
he said, distinguish what she uttered; but the words conve to 
Dornley something that chaneed—roused him. He rose and ¢luteh- 
ed the iront of his hair fiercely, as if trying to crush in his fore- 


’ 
head. He kept on repeating the words which his wife had, I sup- 
pose, whispered—* Not dead of neglect, but stolen!” ‘Not dead 
of neglect, but stolen!” With this he went to her and took her 
hand tenderly; but she—w>o coming into the room, seem-d ready 
to fall into his arms and pour out a torrent of love that would have 
swept away every trace of pagt grief—now appeared insensible to 


her husband’s caress. She dit! not return the pressure of his hand. 
She smiled sweetly on him, but without recognition; the power of 
distinguishing him as her husband had left her. 


How Dr. Bole came upon the scene at this agonizing crisis, 
+ , ] 





Hockle’s narrative wa 0 confused for me to understand. Ver- 
haps, having travelled back post from Bath, with the news of old 
Mr. Dornley’s death after having cut off the entail of the Crook- 
ston estates (the doctor thought illegally), Vollum had met him in 
the street and told him where the disinherited gentleman was to be 


found. Llis whole attention was, however, absorbed by his patient. 
She iled } * calm] elit id | 
She smiled on him too; calmly, mechanically, but did not speak a 
. a 3 
word. The doctor gave me a look which told me to wateh Ler while 
he took Mr. Doruley to the window. 


**] have heard the manner of you 





in a low 








acquittal,,’ he said, i 
tone, ‘and can thorcughly rec mcile it with your wife’s truthful- 
nees.** 

** God b! you, doctor!"’ Dornliey took Bole’s hand in both bis 
own, and listened with ever more eageruess than } showed when 
waiti the verdict of the jury 

“You know,” pursued th physician, ** how her whole mind and 
soul we et upon your returning to her from Italy on the ninth of 
June. Y ou kn Ww als » ner elicate condit or t that time: but vou 
do not know that, after she recovered jrom the shock inflicted by 
your non-appearance, and the event it brought on, she continued 
under the ¢ mone of those delusions not uncommon to your 
mothers—that you we ent, he talked to the air as if she 
were ft 1 to yous; Conscious « ofher person's pres e, not 
even the presence of her } 

Wor I ned lo mu ) all you—von ere 
not | § 

oN hut, he d m re lost leed, 1 ) 
1 —It <j to t i Your ned 
sound and sensible nD eve i ( ept that o ( ) { 
your presence on th iint! Pr iI, as a medica Vise 
enjoimed her never to speak o ‘ umstance, lest her « mic 
shor t | yr cn ‘ ec as firmly believ hat P 
wore to be true, as that | believe it is a de} n 

When the hus ind, on hear this, « ped h wile i irms, 
kissed her, called her by every enaearine name; and when Ilockle 
saw that it wast | eC. | } st «hy neensible »} ’ ‘ 
it wa e. he e { | l, ta F the 
pape! lef e room 

Lt night stern n y dut ‘ Hockie to leave Dert 
and, in le th \ the se bound for D« 
Another s 1 ) t t ti ime i oe 
Gi Dorniey ‘ ‘ ) 

Wi Indic re Loi VV Dro ‘ 
ho t , 0 ‘ D i 
e s@pa st ‘ lat 
P ‘ ai recovery ; « 1€ sp y< ' 
She was placed the , 
Thus far the i master’s infor: ion 1e 1 | lean 


other sources during a subs 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ow taking possession of Crookston Hall estate, Calder Dornley 
found that his late father’s profusion had considerably embarrassed 
‘t, and the first year was passed by him and his wife in schemes of 
narsimony for emancipating it from debt. In the second year they 
were rich; for Sir Bayle Storard had died, and Stonard Abbey, 
with an enormous hoard of personal wealth, came into their posses- 
sion. But—being rich, and feeling that all in the world they had 
ever hoped for was theirs; shunning society; owning no ties; en- 
‘oying no resources or occupations beyond those afforded by a rooted 
love for, and an ingenious practice of economy; having no future— 
life became to themadreary penance. To each other they were 
indeed allin all; but the bond was rather that of partners in guilt 
than of partners in affection. It was less love than a worrying im- 
pulse for each other’s society. 

At length this sort of life became insupportable. 


do. 
to conceal their brother’s child, they had written to George to 
apprise him of its existence, and to assure him that every care 
should be taken of it. They also administered to the wife as fre- 
quently and liberally as her unhappy state would permit. 

* It was not, however, until Mrs. Calder Dornley had herself linger- 
ed and sunk under an hereditary disease which had already ex- 


tinguished the Stonard baronetcy, that the widower, now reduced to | 


the condition of a second Cain—doubting the legality of his father’s 
proceedings in barring the entail—deriving no moment of pieasure 
from his wealth, and hating his position—determined to repair the 
wrong he had done. By this time Eusta had so far recovered that, 
under the advice of the good old Doctor Bole, an experiment could 
he safely tried for her return to the world. It was at the time when 


emancipation was granted to the West India slaves, and George | 


Dornley’s services on Lord Wordley’s plantations were no longer 
ecded. He was, in fact, on his way to England. 


Miss Pim, the latest object of Mrs. Calder’s relenting good deeds, | 


had been granted free residencein Corner Cottage. Shehad scrupu- 
lously preserved, not only ever’ article of furniture, but the arrange- 
mentofit. Eusta was successfully removed from the asylum ; and, for 
several days, fell into the routine of home duties she had been 
acenstomed to before the fatal ninth of June. 

Dr. Bole had alweys dreaded the first meeting of Eusta with her 
but when, on her return to the cottage, she say a fine, frank- 


mn; 
looking boy reading at the parlor table, she at once accepted him as 
her son; kissing him affectionately, as if they had never been 
parted. It weuld appear that she had never doubted his having 
been preserved to her, and her facilitv of creating mind-pictures, 


had followed him in imagination from infancy to his present stature 
and appearance, during the whole of her seclusion. 

Years had set no mark upon her; for her malady had left her 
mind calm and unexcited. Except that her figure was rounder and 
her manner more reserved and grave, she appeared to be as young, 
and in reality, handsomer than formerly. She spoke of her 
husband’s absence as of something neither strange nor inexplicable. 
Only she was apt to confound Italy with the West Indies. 

At length Dr. Bole had the courage to allude to the events of the 
terrible Ninth of June. ‘To his mortification, he found that the im- 
pression that her husband had stood beside her on that unfortunate 
night seemed ineffaceable. It happened that, unless the ship was 
delayed, her husband would arrive very near its anniversary ; and 
the good old physician determined to turn the coincidente to ac- 
count. He wrote a letter to George Dornley, which reached him on 
landing, giving a full and cheering account of his wife’s health, and 
detailing his plan for completing her cure. 

On this later Ninth of June, Crookston Withers glowed with sun- 
hine. Eusta sat et her parlor window. The palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty couid not have remained so exactly the same as of old, as 
Corner Cottage did. Eusta was again engaged in lace-making. Her 
longing heart again bounded with the old hope that The Expected 
was coming before his time; then sank with disappointment when 
some strange horseman passed. Dr. Bole had arranged that her 
son should spend that day at Crookston Hall; but that his uncle 
(who had, at the doctor’s earnest entreaty, hitherto kept from Mrs. 
*s sight) should call towards the end of the day. There was 
no Mrs. Calder left to make the dramatis persone of the former 
drama complete. 

Kusta received Mr. Calder Dornley as she had received her son; 
precisely as if their intercourse had never been broken off; but im- 
patiently. She expressed—but not in words—that his presence was 
an intrusion, Nine o’clock approached. Dr. Bole, in the little 
kitchen—the temporary guest of dear old Miss Pim—watched the 
crisis with an anxiety almost insupportable. Presently a horse’s 
canter was heard. It ceased. The door opened suddenly ; some 


was, 


George 

















The only miti- | 
gation of it was derived from any little good thy had done, or could | 
It got to be a great relief to them, that having basely intended | 


CHESS. | 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Chess department should be addressed to the | 
Chess Editor. | 

N. C. Rem, Philadelphia.—Your solutions to Problem LXXTX. show much inge- | 
nuity, but while you seem to be aware of the rule which yitiates them, you | 
do not appear to perceive its application to the present case. You say, ‘‘If, 
however, there be a quibble on the word compel, and the law of the game 
giving the player the option of pieces on reaching the eighth square is to be 
enforced, my solution is faulty,’’ &e. But why should not this law be en- 
forced? Not unfrequently in actual play a party finds it to his advantage, 
when he has advanced a Pawn to the adverse royal line, to replace it with a | 
Knight for instance instead of a Queen, and avails himself of the advantage. 
The solution of problems must of course be governed by the same rule. You 
perceive, then, that if Black, upon the last move you make for him, 
take a Knight, Rishop, or even a Rook, instead of a Queen, you fail to compel | 
him to mate. Ngr is there any analogy between the problem under discus- 
sion and the sail ou refer to in the American Chess Magazine. There the 
question was, could a player who had advanced a Pawn to the eighth square 
he compelled to select a piece, or could he leave the Pawn on the boar? with 
all its power, excevt that of occupying the square on which it stood, Sunetus 
officio? In otuer words, could he retain the body of the Pawn on the board 
after life was extinct, or was it considered as consumed, and did a new pheenix | 
arise from its ashes, by the mere force of the rule, without awaiting the | 

option of the player to give birth to it? 
ic. KinGstey, Hammond’s Port.—Your four move problem, an obvious mate in 
two—your five move one, no mate at all. 


| Incoeyrro, Boston. —In neither of your three move problems can the mate be 
effected within three moves, and your two move one is rather too obvious for 
| publication. 
R. F. E. R., Troy, Pa.—Your problem 
solved in four. 
| Jacon Erson, Philadelphia.—Your problem is a very neat three move puzzle, and 


It cannot be 


is a fair five move one. 


as such we publish it. 


Cuess AMATEURs visiting the city will be pleased to learn that the members of | 
Denis Hotel, corner of | 


the New York Club meet now every evening at the St 

Broadway and Eleventh street, instead of only three times a week as hereto- 

| fore Players residing out of the city are generally invited to attend. 

WE are indebted to Mr. T. Friére, Secretary ef the Brookly: Club, for a copy of 
his **Ga and Chess Problems.’’? This work (if it can appropri 
ately be called a work), consists entirely of blank pages numbered for the 
purpose of recording games and blank diagrams for problems, the whole 
neatly bound together and intended, as the description indicates, for those 
amateurs who are desirous of preserving their games and pr yblems in a per 
munent form. It can be had of T. W. Strong, 98 Nassau street. 





es of Chess, 


PROBLEM LXXXIII.—By Jacon Exson, Philadelphia.—White 


to mate in three moves. 
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WHITE. 


Game LXXXIII.—(Kine’s Gamuir Decrinep.)—Between D. 8. Ropertz and 
Wo. Kixp; Mr. Ronertz giving the odds of the Queen’s Knight. Deciding the 
Tournament of the Brooklyn Chess Club in favor of Mr. Wm. Kinp, for set ot 


























one rushed into the little parlor; there was an hysterical scream of Che and Hoard. Sixteen p'ayers entered 
joy; George Dornley and his wife were locked in a close, passionate ee ee wen sib Spagdiiaeasse - worn 
embrace. : BLACK. WHITE. PLACK. PHITR. 
. > . d 7 > . 4 
, cannot de scribe to you,” (it was the good old physician him- IP Ra . P to me ee “5 P — P to a ” 
self who told me this part of the story), “the anguish of dread » PtoKB4 StoQB4 (a) 26 Rto K Bsq (b) KttoK2 
whieh | fe It to hear what words Mrs. George would first speak, after | 3 Kt toK B3 PtoQs 27 Rto K Kt7 l tks K P 
her emotions had subsided. It was worse than waiting to hear a 4BtoQB4 BtoK Kt 5 28 P tks P Kt to Q 4 (c) 
. ntence of life or death. Thank God, what she did say provedthat | 5 P - | BS B eg 29 . os. piphy 4 4 
the experime ‘ surceeded !” . 6 Qtks B QtoK2 30 K toQ2 ito K Kt s 
OW; the - ve hr 2 ones | lo aanal > 1. 7PtoQ3 Kt toK B3 31 Rto kK Kt sq R to K Kt 3" 
Vas the old delusion thoroughly expelled ?” I asked. 8 PtoK Kt4 PtoKR3 32 KtoQB3 Kt toK 3 
ms Sad Reed enon v3 now confused with the real meeting on this | 9 p to KBsq QKttoQ2 33 PtoQKt5 P tks P 
: of June. George Dornley, his wife, and their son, are | 19 P to K Kt5 K Kt to his sq 34 P tks P R tks P 
now travelling in Italy.” 11 BtoQ2 PtoQB3 35 R to Q Kt sq PteoQKts 
= But how comes it that Mr. Calder is still in possession of the | 12 Castles Q side Castles Q side 3 toQ Kt 4 R to Q B4 (ch) 
Crookston estate ?”’ 138 P toQ Kt4 BtoQKt3 37 K to Q3 Kt toQB2 
“George Dornley would not dispossess his brother, and Calder be Fees — hyd. ” os : 4 : Re apa HA 
aon acts as his steward. When the latter nearly knocked you off 16 r} [ KBS (ch) K to Kt sq 40 p ha kK 5 Kt to QBG 
on eee s horse, he was looking after some improvements he } 47 Btks KBP Q tks B 41 KtoB5 Kt toQ 4 
ying out in the estate for his brother’s benefit. 18 4 tke Q kt tks Q 42 RtoQ4 PtoQkt4 
R tks kt P tks K KtP 43 PtoKk 6 P to Kt 
1 = = 8 tks P Rh to Q B sq 44 K to Kt 6 P to Kt 6 
‘ . — oe . . tok R4 B to Q s« 45 Kto BT P to Kt7 
a lor |Lawrss Ourw ITT ED.—A lawyer, of San Francioce became ths KKtP Btks B he 46 R to Q sq Rto Q Kt 4 
Seacioeaion 4. 1 _ ne A ¥- she, po oe . a agreed that his P tks B : RtoQB2 47 Rto QKt aq K toQ3 
of mnssiane. and on tome 00 ps aps aetioees, Ppaat ng ite upon condition 244 Rto Kk Kt6 Y tks Q ht P 48 Black resigns 
and as bone : © Wi ife she could i give him any encou 
rent. Sse inwver, whe wee wen » instituted on behalf of the lady a = ria 
1 rivoree; but as the husband led an irreproachiable life, no testin ony NOTES TO CAME LXXXUI 
y sustain the suit could be had The wife suggested to her would-be lover ate voniglneenings 
't, as she could not prove anything against her husband, it might he wd (a) White knows the power of his skilful antagonist, and declines to permit 
4 ll to entrap him by some tric <, and thereby manufacture evidence lo set him to equalize his force iu some degree by accepting the offered gambit, and 
. matte peedily as pos e, the lawyer applied to her husband, and thus subjecting himeeli to an atiack, in which his veteran opponent could 
. cupidity, offered } 32,000 if he would withdraw his objections | harly tail to obtain an advantage of greater or lees extent. 
. i e, oO e him proof of his infidelity The latter plan was adopted (b) We prefer ¥ to K 5 ; - 
‘ expedient, ar onsenting to be watched by two persons, he visit (c) Well played—forcing an exchange of Rooks 
. puta esort ed evidence of his guilt, and at the —_—-— 
r 000 Pe ores it w ther eferred to an at 
t ' 7 , : ee: ens abe a A > ie 1s paette SOLUTION TO PROBLEM LXXXII. 
pote ! ly the lawyer covered wilt! BLAC 
he necessary ing r RtoK BT 1PtoK7 
Hee reve bo his aston The husband aud wife 2 BtoQKt2 2PtoKRS 
~ A 4 =" ae in bout S1.000 in jewelry ; BtoQgkh 3 If B cheeks, 
. . at i ind np on ma teamer 4 Rinterposes (lis ch) Mate If Ku or R move, 
. ‘ ev ext pra tl joke Who 4 Kt mate:. 
€ AS tot 
ine Puy Ca ter.—This is the name of a very pretty, useful, omegs _ ane 
, —y aoe arts of the Removan or Tasso’s Remarns.—After mouldering undisturbed | 
' |! two J ‘ land sixty-two ye iade tpl b placed over them | 
: “ | by Le plo mie ks at 3S » Ore io, whose | ly ministrations soothed hi 
m ) ader may cho rm la the remains ofthe poet Tasso have at length been transferred to 
l \ 4 n on the rim 8002 th 0. ted tomb provided for them in a new chapel of the ss | 
lie ' hich the ant ie san r The noteworthy solemnity was performed on the anniversary o 
. . : ‘ . md hi in presence o large comm on of civil, ecclesia al, nd 
ve no | 2° art under the superintendence of Price Orsini, Senator of | 
‘ 5 veeten pi ‘ irchb yp DB conducted the religious rit the crowded church | 
: , ‘ n= eutenonet Was ed in de p mouurit! bg and nemecrous symbols of the virtues of the 
' nd between te nd inc long, | P et were tiily displays in a sumptuot 2 catafalque raised in the midst of the | 
Ir 1 ‘ ° has fhe old leaden coffin containing the remains was so much decayed that 
: a . . it was raised with difficulty: but the poetic a s were carefully transierred to 
AN Omyincs Bep.—A French paper gives an accour t of an ac- 0 turn. w 1 alse holds a ¢ t imorandum of the ceremonial 
y re ] be. and posited in the monument luis memorial of Italy's 
. ’ ‘ t eless m ‘ vas cone el some thirty years ago by the sculpt 
. a -fan n er ise Fabris, whose unflagging zeal has finally achieved it, wit): the aid of the pre | 
4 eb 1 of whie vered with uthers., and here | sent Pope and some other sovereigns. “The chapel is rich with illustrative | 
F é : ! —m ~ N n ch ldren, el 1, youn z, descriptions, frescoes, marbles, cornices, &e. | 
‘ \ ta >_-* — tpt prodnen, Bn Hee 5 came | Love or tHe Horrisie.—During the worst days of the French 
4 ’ ! 1”’ was first contrived, a small coverlid Revolution, and previous to the execution of Robespierre, a restaurant at Paris 
‘ ; vere & n len, that the cost was | had a miniature gu llotine, we ch, turned by a wheel, was employed to chop | 
: | sausage me ousanda nle sd tas = tien ’ 
pull ' . ow rlid raieed by aoeng meat. Thousands of people flocked toa insie the ; acie. 
f . 2 he > , nye L- owe, at nig ver the entire company of be EXTRAORDINARY StaNpER Svurt.—A Miss Bitzold has com- 
tt awn of am a rhs y come t n, 1, int lim light 0: | menced a suit for stonter agvinst her { n the Cireuit Court at l * 
4 sid to resembl abbage-gurden in high productiveness. | laying Ler damages at $2,000 | 





GREAT EXCITEMENT IN CHICAGO. 
(Concluded from page 92.) 


wanted to know what was to be expected of a city government 
that made no distinction in favor of such respectable men, but 
treated all people alike. They declared that they wouddn’t stand 


| it, and that their grindstones and molasses, their grist mills and 


soft soap, their whiskey casks, bales and moral pocket handker- 
chiefs, ¢heir pure syrups and vitriol bottles, their hand-saws and 
green cheese, their anvils, their white beans and tracts, should 
be on the sidewalks, or they’d know the reason; whereupon 
they all groaned, and went out to encourage the low people 
to openly break the laws, which they would only do in an under- 
handed way. Meanwhile the ladies who tear their silk dresses 
on dry goods boxes, the tall sons of York and other places whose 
intellectual bumps have oft collided with lawyers, doctors’ and 


| brokers’ sign-boards, and a vast concourse of ‘the peple,” bless 


Long John and his army. 


COL. A. LOCKRIDGE OF NICARAGDA. 


Ir any one who has escaped a grave in Nicaragua will look 
back with more regret than another upon that country, that 
person is Col. Lockridge. The victim of unfortunate circum- 
stances, he has hecome associated with the loss of the command 
of San Juan river, which precipitated, with the subsequent 
action of the English and American forces combined, the final 
overthrow of Gen. Walker and the cause of progress in Nica- 
racua. Col. Lockridge on December the 17th, 1856. started 
for the United n agent for Gen. Walker. When he 
arrived at Castillo Rapids on the San Juan, he heard that the 
Costa Ricans were taking of the Nicaraguan 
steamers. Perfectly helpless to prevent the catastrophe, he 
was suddenly cheered by the arrival of two hundred and 
twenty men from New Orleans, whom, in spite of the inter- 
ference of the English officers, he got ashore, and entrenched at 
Serapiqui. On the 31 of March, while busily engaged in pre- 
paring to attack the Costa Ries at Castillo, Col. Titus arrived 
with two hundred and thirty men, mostly from Kansas. With 
such an amount of force Col. Lockridge dreamed that the river 
route would soon again be opened, and that the Costa Ricans 
would be driven back to their own fastnesses, but fortune, 
although giving him apparently the material to bring about his 
desired object, denied him the fruition of his hopes. ‘ 


S. 


States as : 


possesslon 


Col. Titus, 
with a force of nearly three hundred Americans, abandoned the 
attack on Castillo, held by twenty Costa Ricans, and fled dewn 
the river, a series of disasters followed, and Col. Lockridge, 
gallant and determined, was sacrificed. 

Col. Lockridge is a native of Louisville, Kentucky, is six feet 
high, and has a fine military presence. In his manners he is 
mild and affable. He spent some six years in Costa Rica pre- 
vious to the advent of Gen. Walker, and still considers him- 
self a citizen of that country. The cause, in his opinion, was 
never more hopeful, and there were never such abundant means 
at their disposal for carrying on the war ; although the discipline 
of the camp prevails about the headquarters respecting the 
particular movements intended. Col. Lockridge is qhite averse 
to being publicly mentioned in connection with the war, but this 
diffidence evidently is not put on from any want of confidence 
in his future success, as he was among the first to embark with 
Walker, and says he means to devote himself still to the 
freedom of Nicaragua, a consummation which will, in his 
opinion, soon be brought about. 


CuiLp-STEALING IN Russta.—A Russian family of distinction 
came on business from Moscow to St. Petersburg. In their 
visits through the city, the little daughter of five years of age 
was loft at home with the nurse. On their return one day, late 
in the evening, the nurse, who was somewhat tipsy, rushed 
towards them, and with a flood of tears fell on her knees, and 
embraced the feet of her master and mistress, shrieking out, 
‘‘ Have inercy upon me! Tam guilty, Iam guilty!’’ She then 
told them, that having left the child at home for an instant by 
itself, on her return it was nowhere to be found, and most pro- 
bably had been stolen. The distracted parents pardoned the 
nurse, whose grief seemed equal to their own. All inquiries 
after the child proved fruitless, and they at length made up 
their mind to return to Moscow. Three vears had expired, 
when the father happened to come again to St. Petersburg. He 
was walking along the streets in mournful mood, and thinking 
of his lost child, when he heard, on a sudden, a small voice 
behind him exclaim, ‘‘ Papinka!’’ [my little father.] He 
looked round, and, recognised his daughter, enveloped in rags, 
emaciated, and sickly, sitting in a vehicle, which was drawn 








by a beggar-woman. On inquiry, he discovered that the beggar 
had purchased the child of the nurse for twenty roubles, and 
had, by maltreatinent, reduced it to its present plight, for the 


a) 
i 
a similar description. 

How vo Gaiw Repuration.—A French author, finding his 
reputation impeded by the hostility of the critics, resolved to 
adopt a little stratagem to ist him in gainiug:fame and 
money in spite of his enemies. Ue dressed himself in a work- 


This is only one of the many tales of 


urpose ot creating pity. 





ilst 


manlike attire, and repaired to a distant province, where he 
took lodgings at a farrier’s shop, in which he did a little work 
every day at the forge and anvil. But the greater part of his 
time was secretly devoted to the composition of three large 


olumes of poetry and essays, which he published as the works 
if a Journeyman Blacksmith. ‘The trick suceceded—all France 
was in amazement: the poems of this ‘‘ child of nature,’’ this 
untutored genius,’’ this ‘‘ inspired son of Vulcan,’’ as he was 
now called, were immediately praised by the critics, and were 
mn purchased by everybody. The harmless deceit filled the 
pockets of the poet, who laughed to see the critics writing 
incessant ] raise O11 an author whose every former effort they 
made a point of abusing. 


V 
‘ 


BOC 


poor 


Karrenrnc Youna Lapirs in Tun:s.—Colonel Keating, in his 
**'l'ravels in Europe and Asia,’’ mentions the following singular 
marriage custom in Tunis. A girl, after she is betrothed, is 
cooped up in a small room, with shackles of gold and silver 


upon her ankles and wrists. If she is to be married to a man 
who has discharged, dispatched, or lost a former wife, the 
shackics which the former wife wore are put upon the new 


bride’s limbs, and she is fed till they are filled up to the proper 
thickness. ‘The food used for this custom, worthy of barbarians, 
is a seed called drough, which is of extraordinary fattening 
quality. With this seed, and their national dish, cuseusoo, the 
bride is literally crammed, and many actually die under the 
spoon 

Ciever Rocues.—At the Hotel Montreuil, in Paris, four 
rogues not Jong ago treated themselves to a sumptuous dinner, 
for which they did not mean to pay. Having called the waiter, 
and asked for the bill, one thrust his hand into his pocket, as 
if to draw out his purse; the second prevented him, declaring 
he would pay ; the third did the same. The fourth forbade the 
waiter taking any money from either of them, but all three 


| persisted. As none would yield, one said, ‘‘ The best way to 
decide is to blindfold the waiter, and whoever he first catches 
shall settle the bill.’’ This proposition was accepted, and 
while the waiter was groping his way sround the room, they 


slipped out of the house, one after another 
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THE °° PILE’’ OF PRISONERS GUILTY OF LOBTRUDING ON THE SIDEWALKS, ABRESTED IN TUDE STREETS OF CHICAGO, ON TUE NIGHT Of 


GREAT EXCITEMENT IN CHICAGO—ARREST OF 
INTRUDERS ON THE SIDEWALKS. 


Tut Common Council of Chicago a short time since, with an eye 
to the just rights of the mass of the citizens of that city, passed an 
ordinance divided into four sections, the spirit of which was, that 
hereafter people occupying stores, and consequently receiving 
merchandise, or erecting awning posts, or otherwise using the 
sidewalks for especial purposes, should remember that foot- 
passengers had rights, and were to be considered. Now the good 
people of Chicago affected by the law, as is the case elsewhere, 
paid not the slightest attention to its requirements, but considered 
it as “tinkling brass and sounding cymbal.” Unfortunately, 
however, the chief magistrate of Chicago, from the proclivities 
produce by the neglect of his early education, considered that a 
law on the statute book should be enforced, and under this old 
fogy delusion he issued orders that all articles obstructing the 
sidewalks, contrary to the statute made and provided, should 
forthwith, as were harlots, robbers, drunkards, and vagrants, be 
arrested, and, this being accomplished, should be * deposited in 
the open street at the north end of Market Hall.” 

Our admirable picture represents the group of prisoners as 
they appeared at daylight after their arrest. Taken by surprise, 
they were, without exception, caught in the very act of “ treason,” 
a”, conscious of guilt, they permitted themselves to be marched 
off without opposition to durance vile. As morning dawned, 
a .d the good citizens whose property had been seized compre- 
hended what had been done, then went up a how! of dissatistac- 
t m such as was never before heard among the Chicagoans. 
The friends of the Mayor were delighted, his enemies, as in duty 
bound, declared that he had violated the constitution, and com- 
mtted rape upon their most sacred rights; while some more 
d :sperate declared that he had, by this last atrocity, done enough 
t» “damn any man who had sufficient character to be reached ;” 
** that 'e had put his foot in it ;” ayd “ got the wrong shoat by 
tie ear.”” On the other hand, the cry rose, trumpet-tongue d, 
a uve the din, “If the laws are wrong, repeal them,” 
t iis war cry they manfully maintained “ the ground.” 

rhe noise and confusion supposed to be peculiar to the siege of 
Troy, the conquest of Grenada, the battle of Buena Vista, and the 
fall of Sebastopol, it is justly said, will, in literary importance, here- 
after have to “* vamose the ranche ;”’ in the expressive language of 
puetry, being “ 10 whar,” eclipsed, 


and with 


nuffed out, leaving nota 
lingering look behind, when jcompared with the ever-to-be-re- 
membered onslaught and consummate victory of the Chicago 
* perlice,” on the glorious night of the 18th June, a night most 
remarkable in coincidence, following the day after the gallant 
tr.umph of our forefathers on Bunker Hill! 

It is stated that on the night ever to be immortalized in song, 
the Mayor, with his army of police, who acted as infantry—his 
draymen, who flanked the invading column as flying artillery— 
and drivers, who performed the part of voltigeurs, all duly uni- 
f rmed, labelled and numbered, with banners flying and deter- 


ynination in every eye, deliberately charged on the complained-of | 


* street encumbrances»”’ and, with rare exceptions, “carried the 
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enemy” as chaff before a hurricane. One division of the army, 
the artillery carts, attacked a platoon of big-bellied East Indians 
(in the shape of sugar barrels), and without a struggle, they sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war, and off each man marched 
with a hogshead, and the cry of «* To the Forum—to the Forum” 
rent the air. Another party, the infantry “ perlice,” bore down 
on the barbers’ poles, and a barbar-ous piece of work it was. The 
victims were made prisoners of war, and as they moved along the 
bloody stripes were plainly visible. Then followed a body of 
Syracuseans (who were found concealed in saline casks), and as 
they trudged along their paths were strewed with the “salt’’ 
tears they shed. But this was not all! Our valiant army, not 
content with such a conquest as we have recorded, besieged the 
stronghold of the ancient and venerable “ John Barleycorn,” and 
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JUNE 18. PHOTOGRAPHED BY ©. H. LILLIBRIDGE, CHICAGO. 
despite the genuine “ spirit’ displayed, it fell, and by its very fall 
made its brave conquerors to reel and stagger! Even the dan- 
gerous and thorny paths of the “ law’’ were violated—the labo- 
ratory was invaded, and those regions where “vile drugs and 
compounds” are dealt out had to “ cave in.” In truth, the privi- 
lege which the softer gender claims of mankind was here denied, 
and the domains of muslindom were most effectively stormed, and 
crinolines, from necessity and not from choice, swept the dust. 
One old dray-horse taken into custody strongly objected to the 
humiliating position in which he was placed. It was in vain, 
however, that he shook his formidable ears, elevated his heels, or 
switched his magnanimous tail—he was consigned to the igno- 
minious group of rebel sugar barrels, treasonable molasses casks, 
including cable chains and heavy-hearted grindstones; there he 
stood, his ribs advertising for oats, and his eyes dropping tears 
that hay was worth fifty dollars a tén; but he occasionally in- 
dulged in a “ horse laugh” as he beheld the multitudinous group 


| of show-cases, milliners’ bonnet-blocks, merchants’ boxes, gro- 


cers’ barrels, barbers’ poles, saloon signs, literary depot adver- 
tisers, and other articles too numerous to mention—all higgiedy- 
piggledy, suggesting to his mind, so full of horse, that the world 
had been kicked into a * heap’’ by the insane heels of a monster 
jackass. 

It was an interesting scene to witness the “ mourners” as they 
assembled around the dead, wounded and captured, for the pur- 
pose of recognising “the remains’’ and conveying them to a 





| of small grocers. 


| very picture of indignation and despair. 


secure resting-place. Some were frantic with grief and indigna- 


| tion, and vented their feelings in sobs, moans and threats. Others 


appeared more resigned, and seized upon the lost and wounded 


| and exultingly bore them away. 


“Here's my blessed pole,” shouted a barber with ecstacy ; 
‘and my blessed sign,’’ echoed a pawnbroker; “ and my shingle,” 
announced a shystering lawyer, adding at the same time, in a 
loud voice, that he was ready, if any injured party desired it, to 
sue the city for a smail fee in advance. By the howly jabers, 
but that’s me swill-tub,”’ shouted an Irishman, who was delight - 
ed because things looked like a “rebillion.’”’ “Thunder an’ 
ouns! who heaved my anchor ?”’ inquired a sailor. « Who stole 
my wagon >’ ** And robbed me of my ash-box ?’ asked a couple 
“And may the devil take the sowl of the 
mare for robbin’ my spalpeens of their pertatecs and shirts !’’ 
prayed a scrawny Irishwoman, who knelt on the pavements, the 
* Fetch out John Long 
for Mayor, he’s the man for eakal rights and the constitution !” 
shouted vociferously a discharged policeman. Alas! and strange 
to tell, McNally’s Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper sign did 
not escape the general arrest. 

As the day wore on, the rich lawyers, the hundred thousand 
dollar merchants, and the exemplary church members, got to- 
gether in back parlors, and expressed their surprise that Went- 
worth would treat them just the same as he did poor milliners 
and petty shopkeepers. They dreaded that things had come to 2 


‘ 


pretty pass, when their dry goods could no longer occupy the 


sidewalks and crowd common people into the gutters. They 
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TRAVELLING DOWN THE RIVERS OF SIBERIA. 


Tue great plain of Siberia, extending from the Chinese frontier 
and gradually descending to the marshes on the shores of the | 
frozen sea, is intersected by numerous rivers, rising in the Altai 
mountains, on the southern border of the plain, traversing its ex- | 
tent in a northerly direction. These rivers are remarkable for 
being cut up by rapids and disfigured by rocks, which makes the 
navigation exceedingly difficult. ; 

The preparations for descending one of these rapids, or porogs, 
as they are called, are made with a solemnity which fills the mind 
with an undefined sense of dread. As soon as the boat arrives 
near the falls, and the white-crested waves are visible, breaking 
in spray on the rocks, and overwhelming every obstruction in 
their precipitate course, the captain cries out Sadites! (sit still !) 
The rowers rest on their oars. The next order is Molite Bogu! | 
(pray to God!) on which the crew bow down before the image 
of a saint elevated in their sight, and the pilot pronounces a 
prayer in a loud voice. The sailors immediately resume their 
position at the oars, and at the words Grebite silno ! (pull hard !) 
strike. with all their strength. A deep anxiety takes possession 
of every one present—an anxiety which increases as they near 
the falls; they seem alive to nothing but the danger which lies 
before them—to see nothing but the boiling water—to hear 
nothing but the voice of the waves.“ 

The pilot stands at the prow, holding in his hand a white 
handkerchief, with which he signals to those in the poop, when 
the sound of his voice is lost in the roar of the falling waters. 
Four men stand at the helm, prepared to obey instantly the first 
signal. When the fall is unusually dangerous, two or more of 
the crew manage an oar, at the decisive moment, rapidly turning 


the prow of the 
boat in the direc- 
tion of the cur- 
rent: a turn in 
the wrong direc- 
tion, and every 
soul on board must 
perish. 

Such is a general 
description of the 
perils suffered by 
travellers in this 
distant country, 
which are brought 
more vividly be- 
fore us by a letter 
from a correspond- 
ent, recently in 
Siberia. Among 
other things he 
Says: 

I tloated down 
one of these rivers 
in a boat resem- 
bling Noah’s Ark, 
the vast propor- 
tions of this un- 
wieldy vessel in- 
creasing my anx- 
iety; but a day's 
peaceful naviga- 
tion gave me time 
to recover myself. 
Finally, however, 
I beheld the great 
waves: the oars 
were lifted; the 
boat was borne on 
by the current; 
the rapidity of its 
motion increased 
every moment ; 
the tumult of the 
waves was dea‘ei.» 
ing; every nerve 
*a the body was 
t ffected; the ser - 
‘ation was indes- 
sribable. 

I flew over the 
waves ; the waters 
‘eased to bellow; 
the pilot descended 
to the prow, tu: ned 
his face towards 
us, and in a cheer- 
ful voice called out 
to the principal 
man on board, * I 
give you joy, my 
lord ;”” he paid a 
similar compli- 
ment to the cap- 
tain, and we 
all exclaimed to- 
gether, “God be 
praised !’”’ and the 
profound silence 
which had pre- 
vailed amongst us 
- the moment of danger was broken by a loud and joyous 
shout. 

Such an expression of feeling was but natural after so terrible 
an adventure had been accomplished with safety. The descent of 
a porog, in one of these ark-like contrivances, is inconceivably 
exciting. You descend, as it were, between two perpendicular 
walls of rock, with a celerity which can be compared to nothing 
but the Montagne Russe ona gigantic scale. The peril of these 
descents is less where the water is deep and unbroken by rocks; 
but where the waters are shallow, and rocky points abruptly rise 
in close proximity, and lie perdu beneath the foam and spray, the 
danger of the passege can hardly be over-estimated. 

On the morning of the 6th of June I sent to Bratzkei one of 
my Cossacks, with a letter for the Governor-General, requesting 
that the number of my men might be increased by eight. The 
pilot of Padinakoi, a venerable old man with white locks, came 

n board, and we continued our route. For about nine hours we 
descended Pochelemie, and in an hour afterwards had crossed 
the rapids of Pianoi, with the customary ceremonial. 

Next day we approached Padun, the fall par excellence. 





2 


pilot and captain both declared that we needed a more favorable | frightful violence on this new obstacle in their course. 
wind and a calmer water for the descent of this terrible cascade ; | pull hard!’ roared the captain. The men fell to work vigo- 


that our difficulties were increased by two rocks placed at a short 
distance only from each other, and between which it was neces- 
sary we should pass. We cast anchor on the left bank of the 
river, where we escaped in some degree from the violence of the 
current, On the day after I wentashore. The little island where 
I pitched my tent was eovered with verdure and foliage, refreshed 
by the showers of the preceding day; the landscape, lighted by a 
brilliant sunshine and backed by a sky of intensest blue, presented 
a scene fully as detightful as could be afforded by the favored 


1 
| 


regions of the earth. The deep silence which reigned in the wood 
was only broken by the rustle of the foliage, as some serpents, 


| alarmed at my approach, glided away and hid themselves under 
the withered leaves of the preceding autumn. 


The solitude in 


which I found myself sent my thoughts homeward; I felt the | 


| sorrow of separation ; 


but it was one of those moments of | 


sweetened melancholy when, by the beauties of nature and its | 


| calmness and gran 
| feels that peace within which 
| diadem. 


| Ural Mountains. 


deur, the heart is soothed and comforted, and | 
it would not barter for a monarch’s | 


In Siberia, as well as in Norway, it is still the practice to burn 


| the grass under the trees, for the purpose of improving the next | 
| year’s crop. Under the branches, therefore, the soil presents a 
peculiar appearance, being covered with a sort of very fine red 
'sand. ‘This sand contains small quantities of quartz and mica, 


and, it is believed, gold-dust, as it is exactly similar to that of the 
For a distance of several versts, the rocks, 


| 


formed by horizontal beds of sandstone, present a perpendicular | 


in a word, an infinite variety, the exact scientific value of which 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE OVER THE CATARACT OF SiiL0 Ki 


wall to the river. The bed of the torrent offers, there is no | 
doubt, a valuable lesson to the mineralogist, as the banks contain | 
innumerable pebbles, agates, white as milk, and as large as an 
ostrich’s egg; other stones, of different colors, beautifully veined ; 


is yet to be ascertained. 

When I returned on board I was apprised the popov, the cap- 
tain and the two pilots were of opinion that we should attempt 
the passage of the Padun. I went into my cabin, packed up my 
instruments, together with a rouleau of notes, and armed myself 
with a poniard, which I thought might be useful in the event of 
shipwreck. I was interrupted in my preparations by Gustave, 








;CUEMY, | 


my interpreter; he came to tell me that the old pilot refused to 
take the boat over the falls, unless the master would give him a 
blessing. Gustave showed’me how this ceremony must be ac- 
complished. I made the sign of the cross on the old man’s fore- 
head, and he was then quite satisfied. The sailors demanded 
the image of their saint, but in the confusion it was impossible to 
find it. 

The boat during this time had been put in motion; the old 
pilot, with his white locks, stood immovable at the prow; one of 
my servants held in his hand a white cloth to serve as a signal ; 
a fisherman stood at the rudder; and the crew went to prayers. 





The | around them on the whirling waters, and the waves beat with 








The silence was deep and solemn ; there was something deathlike 
in the scene. We approached the falls; the white spray was 


around us; we were in the midst of the beiling flood. The sun | 


shone on us without a cloud, and the moon appeared on the 
horizon. 

Suddenly the keel of our boat grated on the rocks; at one 
stroke we were stopped in the very midst of the precipitate tor- 
rent. The terror had something awful in it, as the sailors glanced 


« Pull— 


rously, and the oars were plied heartily enough. We moved— 
but so trifling was that movement, that our case seemed utterly 
hopeless The oars dipped again and again; “a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together,” and we were out again on | 
the torrent, borne onward with irresistible impetuosity. At this 
critical moment a misunderstanding arose between the old pilot 
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passed close under a black rock that threatened us on the right. 
At the same instant another rock was seen to the left; this was 
also passed in safety. We had weathered the falls! The old 
pilot quitted the prow; the terror which had strained our eyes 
was over, and the blood came back to cheeks which a few mo- 
ments before were pale asdeath. “Slava teba, Bogu !’’ (God be 
praised !) was heard from every tongue; and we warmly con- 
gratulated each other on our safety, as men only can who have 
shared a common danger. 

I afterwards descended a longer but less dangerous cataract— 
that of Selo Keschemy, which is upwards of a Norwegian mile in 
length. The peculiar character of the Siberian rivers varies very 
considerably at different parts ; sometimes they are encumbered 
by a redundancy of vegetation ; sometimes blocked up by masses 
of ice ; in some places rendered particularly dangerous by rocky 
points and small islands. As most of these rivers pass through 2 
desolate waste, and have their embouchure in a frozen sea, they 
have never been thoroughly explored, and the survey ordered by 
the Russian Government is very incomplete, even with respect 
to the great river Yenisei. 

Our traveller mentions, with a grateful remembrance, the hos- 
pitality he received from the villagers on the shores of the stream. 
Soon after descending the falls of Selo Keschemy, he landed for 
the purpose of completing some scienti“¢ investigations, and while 
occupied in these inquiries was visited by the village priest. He 
came attended by two servants, bearing trays of cakes, cream 
and other dainties, and the strangers were most kindly treated 
in every possible way. The descent cf the porog of Anlinski, a 
feat accomplished a day or two subsequent to that of Selo Kes- 
chemy, was effected with considerably less risk and more comfort. 
The banks of the 
river were sha- 
dowed by trees, 
and the verdure 
was rich and full 
as in the middle of 
summer. Not far 
from this cataract 
is a cavern in the 
sandstone rock, an 
interesting natural 
phenomenon, and 
one of the * lions” 
of the neighboring 
village of 'Tschads- 
betz. At this 
pretty little place, 
with one of the 
pleasantest of 
Greek churches, 
the traveller re- 
ceived a deputa- 
tion, conducted by 
& Woman, who 
marshalled her fol- 
lowers, with all 
becoming ceremo- 
nial. Each carried 
a present; a basket 
of fresh eggs, a 
pike, a quantity of 
caviare, a pot of 
eream, and three 
large loaves of 
home-made br 
They made these 
presents in the 
name of the vil- 

lage, were invited 
on - te 
“Noah’s Ark,’’ 
where each one of 
the deputation ac- 
cepted a small 
glass of brandy. 
On their departuie 
they made the 
Sign of the cross, 
and wished us a 
pleasant voyage. 
Some money was 
offered to them, 
but this they posi- 
tively refused, say : 
ing that the village 
never received 
payment for pre- 
sents which it of- 


fered to strange 
visitors. 
Next day we 


descended another 
fall, observing pre- 
cisely the same 
ceremonies as On 
former occasions, 
The blocks of ice 
floated on the 
troubled waters ; 
the thick foliage 
| which covered the banks, and came to the very edge of the 
river—the lofty mountains mellowing into the deep sky, and 
the sunshine on everything, made up a striking and re- 
markable picture. After descending the fall, and paying toll at 
Tunguses, we passed the mouth of the river Kamen, with its per- 
| pendicular cliffs, which look like the walls of a fortress; and 
soon afterwards falling into the course of the Yenisei, we reached 
Yeniseisk, the end of the journey— having sustained more 
hazards and triumphed over greater difficulties than are usually 
| encountered in a fortnight’s voyage. 
| ‘The accompanying engraving affords the best idea that can be 
| given of the fall of Selo Keschemy. The boat is the Noah’s Ark 
| contrivance alluded to. 


Printine 1n Cutna.—According to the best authorities, the 
art of printing was known in China upwards of nine hundred 
years ago. In the time of Confucius, B. C. 500, books were 
formed of slips of bamboo; and about 150 years after Christ, 
paper was first made; A. D. 745, books were bound into leaves; 
A. D. 900, printing was in general use. The process of printin 
is simple. ‘The materials consist of a graver, blocks of wood an 
a brush, which the printers carry with them from place to place. 
Without wheel, wedge or screw, a printer will throw off more 
than two thousand five hundred impressions in a day. The 
paper (thin) can be bought for one-fourth the price in China that 
it can in any other country. The works of Confucius, six 
volumes, four hundred leaves octavo, can be bought for nine- 

nee. For am historical novel, twenty volumes, one thousand 





at the prow and the fisherman in the poop—the one of opinion 
that we should steer to the right, the other to the left, The | 
question was soon decided, and with a cheer that rent the air we 


pe 
ae hundred leaves, half a crown is the price «mong the 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue Cane Brake was well named, for the house stood on a spot 
which, not many years before, had been covered with this almost 
impervious growth. It was now cleared away on three sides; and 
luxuriant fields of cotton, white with ripened bolls, spread on either 
hand, while in front a cluster of trees and shrubbery filled the large 
yard. In the rear was an immense vegetable garden, bounded by 
alternate strips of woodland and cane—for it was only on the richest 
layers of soil that the latter was found. 

The dwelling was a long, rambling-looking frame house, which 
had evidently been built at different periods, as the increased wants 
of the family demanded more space. It stood on brick pillars, ele- 
vated ten feet above the yard, to avoid the miasma arising from 
land, which, at some seasons of the year, is beneath the levei of the 
stream, which dashes its turbid current against the immense levee 
found necessary to protect the country from inundation. A wide 
flight of steps led to a gallery running the whole length of the 
building, on which opened several doors leading directly into the 
different apartments; anda stranger who looked out on the evi- 
dences of a newly-settled country, which met his gaze in the shape 
of stumps from felled trees, yet quite green, and whole acres of 
girdled trees, rising as pale spectres, stripped of their foliage and 
bark, would have been surprised at the evidences of luxurious civi- 
lization those rooms presented. 

Carpets of velvety softness, glowing with the most brilliant tints, 
covered the floors; pictures of merit hung upon the walls, and 
musical instruments found their appropriate places. In the ad- 
joining room were cases filled with books, and the standard produc- 
tions of intellect and genius were found upon their shelves. 

It was the second week after Dora’s arrival, and she sat in a large 
chair, looking languid from recent suffering, but quietly contented. 
She was recovering from the severe ordeal of that dreadful night, 
for her long immersion in the water had made her feverish and ill. 
Never was any being more tenderly nursed, more carefully watched, 
than was this recovered treasure by the fond mother. When her 
dau:hter slept, she spent hours in gazing upon the features she had 
not before beheld since she was a tiny nursling in her arms, en- 
deavoring to trace in them the changes which time had gradually 
made. Dora sunk into slumber, feeling the soft clasp of her 
mother’s hand upon her own.and she awoke to find her tender eyes 
beaming upon her such imeffable love as made her young heart thrill 
with emotions she had never before known. 

As the two sat there now in the soft golden twilight of the South, 
which is so brief and so beautiful, they made a lovely picture. Mrs. 
Wentworth was placed on a low chair at her daughter’s feet, and 
held her hand clasped in both her own, while she spoke of events 
which caused her voice to thrill and quiver with repressed emotion. 
She was very youthful still; so clear and soft was her complexion, 
so rich the heavy braids of hair which lay in smooth bands above 
her brow, and so charming the expression of her face, that she 
might have been mistaken for the elder sister of the young girl who 
gazed on her, and wondered how her father could have ill-treated a 
creature so winning and so graceful as this fair young mother of 
hers. 

jier voice had in it a gush of mournful tenderness that was inex- 
pressibly touching, as she said, 

** My child, I loved him—loved him desperately ; yes—that is the 
only word, for it expresses all I dared, when I gave my hand to 
Richard Wentworth, against the advice of ey ery friend I had in the 
world. I trust in God, Dora, that you may never know such wild and 
reckless passion as moved me to say to my kind and noble brother, 
when he would have saved me—‘ Let me act as I please in this; 
one hour, one day of such happiness as I shall have in knowing 
that he is mine—mine alone—will be well purchased by years of 
after misery.’ Oh, child! child! how often have those words com 
back tome! How bitterly I have felt their fatal significance in the 
dread darkness of my after life! I turned from the altar with the 
glow of ineffable happiness in my heart, upon my cheeks, and met 
the eyes which looked exultingly into mine, and then—then he was 
cruel m@ough to say, 

**¢ Marion Gordon will learn now that I too can sacrifice my free- 
dom for revenge.’ ”’ 4 

** Had he struck a dagger to my heart, thie blow had been merci- 
ful compared with this. Not an hour—not a day was I permitted to 
mingle my dream of winning him from my rival. I was very young, 
Dora—very romentic, and I would not comprehend that #1 my 
wealth of love for this man, to whom I had so trustingly given my- 
self, would never meet with a return. I rallied even from that 
blow, and put on all the winning arts which nature teaches the lov- 
ing heart to practise. I was mad enough to believe that the minis- 
terings of a yentle feminine spirit must in time subdue the fierce- 
ness of his nature, and force him to bless the influence that led him 
upon the peaceful paths of life. Alas! as well might I have hoped 
to lure the tiger from his lair, and bind him with a silken thread! 
Day by day the conviction settled coldly upon my heart that my ef- 
forts were vain—nay worse, that they disgusted him who did not 
scruple to tell me that I would never have accepted him but for the 
wealth I knew he possessed. I bore this insult: 1 bore in uncom- 
ylaining silence all the hard and cruel things he would say to me in 
his transports of unbridled passion. I felt that I had no right to 
retort. 1 knew all his violence before I gave him such fatal power 
o@r me, and | then comprehended that he could never understand 
héw blindly I had worshipped and hoped, when others clearly saw 
that with him no woman could be happy. 7 

** At length you were given to me—you, who were pressed to miy 
heart with a transport which women who are happy with their hus- 
bands can never know; for I hailed you as a link which might yet 
bind your father and myself in the holy bond of union. Oh, vain 
hope ! what new tortures sprang from this precious tie I caunot—I 
dare not tell. From the first moment of dawning intelligence, your 
father betrayed a morbid fear that to me you would cling with more 
tenderness than to him; as if your first smiles and endearmeunts 
were not my inalienable right. He did little to win your affections, 
yet raved with passion it you held up your hands to return to me 
when he roughly tore you from my arms.” 





«Then came the tidings of the fatal accident which destroyed the 
woman he had loved, even as I loved him. ‘Then—then—I knew he 
was mad; no sane man could have acted as he did. He threw aside 
all restraint—he bewailed her fate as though she had been the most 
important of all beings to his earthly happiness—although she was 
the wife of one she had preferred before him. When 1 offered to 
approach and minister to him, he struck ng tothe « irth, I had 
borne taunts, insults, and annoyances of every kind; but this 
aroused my dormant spirit. I fled from his house with you in my 
arms ; but he pursued me—he¢ would have forced me back, and whe " 
1 refused to go with him, he tore you, shrieking, from me, and left 


me insensible.”’ 


She paused, and bent her head upon the hands of her daughter, 
to weep the bitter tears that welled up afresh at the memory of that 
outrage. Dora, too, was weeping ; but, after a few moments’ silence, 





she controlled herself suiliciently to ; 


** Let us speak ne more of those days, darling mother; the recital 
of your wrongs excites you too painfully.” 
Mrs. Wentworth wiped away her tears, and, more composedly, 
said, 
‘| must finish now, my daughter; and once told, let the record 
1 us You must know how much I suf- 
fered that you may exonerate me from blame in that extreme step a 


when she forsakes him she has vowed before Heaven 


be as a sealed book betwee 


worlnanh tak 
to love, honor, and obey.” 

Your uncle Edward came to my aid—he would not permit me to 
return to fim he would have ived me [from marrying, i i ld 
have listened to him. He satistied himself that his broth Was 
laboring under temporary insanity, and he placed him ia: i. of 


an old iriend, who was the director of a private asylui for». 


of unsound mind. During that interval he removed me and caused 
a report of my death to be circulated—you, he dared not take; for 
he knew that Richard would seek the world over to find you, and he 
would never believe that both of us had perished during his con- 
finement.” 

«I parted from you—it was like rending soul from body; but I 
had no resource. I might have appealed to the law, but that would 
not have righted me ; and I knew that so long as my existence was 
known to your father, he would not permit me to live in any spot in 
peace. I came to Mississippi with Edward, and my subsequent his- 
tory you know.” 

‘‘ Though we have been separated, my darling, I have known you 
intimately throughout all your childish life. Look, dear, do you re- 
member these ?”’ 

She took from a drawer beside her a number of small books bound 
in paper. With surprise, Dora recognized her own performances in 
caligraphy from her first attempt to form letters; then came neatly- 
made copies of her childish journals, which she now remembered 
had been so strictly exacted of her, when other pupils were per- 
mitted to neglect or omit theirs. She bent forward and kissed her 
mother fondly, as she said, 

‘“‘ Had I known why these things were demanded of me, I should 
have written them far more carefully—with far more willingness 
than I often did.” 

‘** :hen they would have lost half their interest. My object was 
to gain a clear transcript of your nature—to know my child and 
watch her dawning intelligence—though we were so far apart ; and 
these enabled me, in a measure, to do so. Oh! I so feared that you 
would show gleams of that fiercer nature with which you claim such 
near kindred; but you are my own—-my own in heart, in mind, and, 
I thank God that it is so!” 

The mother arose, and pressing a tender kiss upon the brow of her 
daughter, added, 

‘It is finished! the record is closed. Richard Wentworth lies in 
his grave, and this is the last time his faults will ever be spoken of 
by her who has so deeply suffered from them. I do rot deny that 
as time passed on and my character matured, my affections became 
estranged from him who had thus crushed me. I looked back to 
my passion for him as a mad infatuation, which had destroyed the 
happiness of my youth and saddened my heart for ever. I shall be 
happy yet, for you are near me now; but the memory of eighteen 
long years of suffering are not lightly put aside. At the last, your 
father would have torn you from me, but for the visible interposition 
of Providence to save me from that most cruel blow, which I believe 
I could never have survived. His fate was an awful one, and I 
shudder to contemplate it; but God in his mercy saved those who 
were dearest to me, and I feel that Iam grateful. ‘ He ordereth 
all things well,’ and his mercy, I trust, will look upon the passion- 
ate outbreaks of him who is gone as the influences of madness. 
I can truly sy, ‘ Let him rest in peace.’ ” 

Dora pressed her hand, and they both sunk into silence. 

The body of Richard Wentworth had been found floating near the 
oposite shore, and papers on his person revealed his identity. His 
brother was immediately informed of it, and during the previous 
week the corpse had been interred in the family burying-ground on his 
plantation with every observance of respect. Thus perished the man 
of violence ; and those who would have best loved him, had he not 
repelled their affections, bent their heads in sad submission, and un- 
willingly admitted to their own hearts that it was better even thus. 
His prolonged existence could only have been a source of bitter 
suffering to wife and child, and he was struck down, in his un- 
righteous attempt to keep them asunder, by that Power which not 
vainly asserts, ‘* Vengeance is mine, and I will repay.” 

As the golden glory faded slowly from the sky, and the gray 
shadows of twilight began to pervade the rooms, a low knock came 
to the door, which Mrs. Wentworth recognized with a slight feeling 
of self-reproach ; for in her devotion to her newly-recovered daughter, 
she had fora brief space forgotten the claims of that other child 
who hac. come to her heart as a solace and a joy in its darkest hour 
of desolation. She at once arose, and herself unclosed it. 

A soft clear, voice spoke almost deprecatingly, 

_“T ventured to interrupt you, Minny, as Uncle Ned and Mr. 
Clayton are coming over the levee, and the supper-bell will ring in a 
few moments.” 

‘* Your er¥rance is never an interruption, my love,” replied Mrs. 
Wentworth, affectionately kissing her while she drew her forward. 
**Dora is much better this morning; and if she would make the 
effort, I think she would be able to go out to tea with us.” 

**T hope she will soon be well; for do you know, Minny, I am 
getting almost jealous of being thrown so much in the shade by 
your own child. I begin to feel that another has a stronger claim on 
you than I have.” 

‘* Gracey, dear,” seriously replied Mrs. Wentworth, ‘‘ do not even 
in jest express such a feeling, for I love you with a depth and 
tenderness which can never sulter by being brought into comparison 
with the affection I have for my own daughter. Remember that 
Dora is the child of my many tears—you were the angel of consola- 
tion to my breaking heart, sent to comfort me when I most needed 
it; and how my affections cling to both of you, you can never know. 
Be sisters in love, my children, as you are twins in my regard, for I 
believe that He who reads my heart knows that I love you equally.” 

As she thus spoke, Mrs. Wentworth took the hands ofthe two girls 
and folded them together in her own; but Dora impulsively arose, 
and threw her arms around the younger one, as she said, 

‘* Thanks, Grace, for all you have been to my dear mother in those 
long years in which I did not even know that I was blessed with 
such a relative. I love you already, and I freely concede to you 
your full share in her noble heart. It is large enough for us both, 
my fair sister; so let not one be jealous of the niche reserved for the 
other in that temple which, but for you, would so long have lain 
desolate.”’ 

Grace Linden received and returned the kiss which was given, 
while a faint blush tinged her fair cheek, as the reproachful thought 
came to her that she had really permitted tears of wounded sensi- 
bility and jealous affection to dim her eyes more than once since 
Dora’s arrival. She had hitherto been the sole object of interest to 
her to whom she had given the affectionate name of Minny, as the 
nearest to mother which she could think of; and the thought that 
another was to be nearer, to have a better ‘right to her love, was at 
times bitterly painful to her. 

Mrs. Wentworth had not formed her youthful mind, nor studied 
her ingenuous nature for years without understanding every emotion 
that moved her adopted daughter, and this feeling was almost im- 
mediately detected; with the nice tact of affection, she seized the 
first favorable opportunity to remove from the mind of Grace the 
painful impression, that she was in future to become an object of 
secondary importance to her. She spoke the truth in her assurance 
of equal interest in the two; for if the painful alternative had been 
forced on her of choosing between the child which had grown to her 
heart in the years in which they had been all to each other, or the 
daughter of her own blood, she could scarcely have decided between 
them. 

Grace Linden lifted her lovely head, and fixing her soft blne eyes 
upon the face of Dora, replied, 

**] promise you I will not again indulge such a mean passion as 
jealousy. 1 hate myself for it, Dora; for I feel that you have the 
yest right to be with your mother just now; but you know I have 
been so spoiled by all her kindness, that 1 miss her when she is 
more with another than with me.” 

** Dora has been ill, my darling, and required me more than you; 
that is why I thought more of her just at this time. Crush all 
thoughts of rivalry, if you would have me love you as my children ; 
and here comes Blanche with the lamp, to end this unprofitable and 
paintul discussion.”’ 

A negro girl, so very black as to make her name seem absurd, 
came in with lights, and a waiter with tea and toast for Dora. She 


said, 

** The supper bell’s gwine to ring, Miss Clara, and mistis sent me 
in to bring Miss Dora some tea while ’twas warm. Marster and 
two young gentlemen has come home, an’ you’d better go out, for 
they’s been axin’ arter you.” 


Grace had only mentioned one companion with Colonel Went- 
worth, and the eye of her friena glanced toward her to read and 
comprehend the blush that deepened on her fair cheek, and to ask 
yught of love. 


herself so young a creawure had yet th 


rhe adopted daughter of Mrs. Wentworth wa» not yet sixteen, 
but with the early development of girls in a southern climate, she 
appeared more mature than Dora, who was a year older. Her 
rounded figure was the perfection of symmetry and grace; her com- 





plexion was fair, and so softly tinted with the rose as to impart the 
idea of perfect health, combined with a purity and delicacy of color. 
ing which is so rarely found in a blonde. Her eyes were of a deep 
violet blue, and her golden hair hung in threads of silken sheen 
around a well-poised head. Grace Linden was very beautiful, far 
more so than our unpretending little Dora; but the charm she bore 
with her was not more winning than were the grace and sprightli- 
ness which belonged to the latter. 

‘‘ L’homme propose, et. Dieu dispose,” thought the elder lady, 
apropos to what she best knew, and taking the arm of Grace, she 
said, , 
«Come, my dear, let us go; I hear brother Ned, and I wish to 
learn the result of that trial. This was to be the last day, you 
know. I wish you were well enough to go with us, Dora; but to- 
morrow you must shine out among us.” 

‘¢ Perhaps I will to-night,” replied Dora. 
and Blanche can help me to get ready.” 

‘*So much the better; the exertion will benefit you. 
to you after tea, and go out with you.” 

As they entered the parlor, Miss Wentworth cast a half with- 
drawn glance at her young companion, and the suspicion which had 
so suddenly entered her mind was confirmed by the soft glow that 
spread over her features, and the unconscious light that beamed 
from her eyes, as a fine-looking young man with hair of intense 
darkness, and a complexion almost of the hue of bronze, turned to 
greet them. 

His manner was full of life and animation, as he said, 

“You see I am back again, ladies. That dismal cabin of mine, 
with nothing brighter to look upon than the face of my factotum, 
old black Jem, was more than I could stand after my late delightful 
experience here. I was just asking the Colonel if it would be 
against his rules to take a boarder, or if he prefers that I shall live 
on him for nothing, for I begin to think it quite a settled thing that 
[ shall either breakfast, dine or sup here every day of ty life.” 

‘© You know you are always welcome at the Cane Brake, Palmer,” 
said Colonel Wentworth. ‘I consider it a gain tous that your own 
home is as yet so dreary. It will not always be so, for you will get 
a wife some of these days, and then it will be our turn to come to 
you—eh, my pretty Gracey—will it not be so?” 

‘So I have heard,” said Grace, demurely. ‘You know the old 
adage about little pitchers, and I have found out something.” 

‘Little pitchers, indeed! when you are nearly as tall as Clara 
there, and look as much like a young lady as Dora. What have 
you heard, my lily bell? Something you don’t believe a word of, I 
am ready to wager,”’ and the mischievous glance the speaker cast 
toward the young gentleman sent the blood in a torrent to her tell- 
tale cheeks. He stooped toward her, and whispered, 

“‘T can see as far through a millstone as any one else, Gracey; 
and.such little rosebuds as you are not so closely folded but they 
will blush out a secret occasionally.” 

‘*Don’t teaze me about Dora’s intended, if you please, Uncle 
Ned,” whispered the young lady, with a slight toss of her head. 
‘¢T know some of the plans you’ve been maturing as well as you do 
yourself.” 

‘‘ And woman-like, have been doing all you can to bring them to 
naught, you false gipsy. Well, we shall see what we shall we, for 
the drama has opened, and new actors have appeared on the scene, 
which may give a development that I had not looked for myself. If 
Dora had not found a lover of her own, I wonder what would have 
become of the poor child.” 

This aside had been carried on while Mr. Wentworth was receiv- 
ing and returning the greeting of Clayton; Palmer watched his host 
and the young girl with amused interest, half guessing what the 
former was saying, and wondering when Mr. Linden would consider 
his daughter old enough to have a serious lover; for he knew her 
father looked on her yet as a mere child to be petted and caressed 
as his plaything. 

And this was the supposed lover of whom Clayton had been so 
needlessly jealous. It had been the cherished desire of Col. Went- 
worth to accomplish a union between Palmer and his niece, for he 
had never thought of Grace as a rival to her, until the incidents of 
the few past weeks had taught him that Fate sometimes orders 
events for us and places them beyond our control. 

Col. Wentworth had noted the repressed interest which Arthur 
manifested toward his niece, and not understanding his position 
truly, supposed that the conversation between them at the Hermi- 
tage, in which he distinctly intimated the future he looked forward 
to for her, caused this reserve. On their arrival at the Cane Brake, 
Grace Linden came with Mr. Wentworth to remain until she could 
take back the mother and daughter on a visit to her father’s house, 
and during this time the keen observer, on whom nothing was lost, 
saw evidences which convinced him that if Clayton had not inter- 
fered, his favorite scheme was brought to naught by a mutual pre- 
ference between young Palmer and the daughter of his friend. He 
had looked on Grace as too young to think of a lover for several 
years to come; but he suddenly found that she was a woman in 
thought, feeling and affection. His opinion was that a true and well 
placed attachment should never be thwarted, and he was as ready to 
interest himself in the happy termination of Palmer’s suit, as in the 
marriage of Clayton and his niece, though he was not one of that 
class given to match-making. 

A youth of fifteen came into the room, bearing so striking 
a resemblance to Col. Wentworth that no one could doubt the 
relationship between them. With well-bred ease he offered his arm 
to Grace, as he said, 

‘* My mother waits for us at the supper table. 
mon you, father, with our guests.” 

** And you appropriate the fairest as your share,” said his father, 
good humoredly. ‘I suppose I must take in Palmer, while your 
aunt Clara falls to Mr. Clayton’s lot. A precocious tactician, upon 
my word,” 

‘The handsome youth smiled and nodded and led off his companion 
in triumph, while the others followed into the spacious and well 
appointed dining-room, where the mistress of the mansion stood at 
the head of the table awaiting the appearance of her guests. 

The wife of Col. Wentworth was a stately, elegant woman, who in 
her youth had been a dashing belle; now sobered down into the 
matronly wife of a southern planter, she gracefully discharged the 
manifold duties that devolved on her in that responsible position. 
Really and truly a helpmate in the best sense of the word, her 
husband found in her sympathy, energy and spirit combined, with- 
out the coruscations of temper to mar the genial and exhilarating 
sunshine she spread upon his path. 

Theirs had been a very happy home, for justice and humanity 
were its presiding deities, while the strong bond of heartfelt atfec- 
tion united the liberal heads of the family. 

With cordial hospitality sae welcomed her guests, and Palmer 
said, 

‘Here I am again, Mrs. Wentworth. Your house is really so 
attractive that I cannot remaiu in my own.” 

The dark eyes of the lady sparkled with mischievous mirth as she 
said, 


«I feel quite well now, 


I will come 


She bade me sum- 


“It quite carries me back to my youth, Mr. Palmer, to be told 
that I am so attractive. You see 1 choose to appropriate the whole 
xf your compliment myself, because Dora is not yet well enough to 

e seen, and I cannot think of little Gracey as anything but a child 


who is too young to have her head turned with nonsense.’ 
The child blushed quite beautifully, and the young man cast 
a droil lork toward Clayton, who began to see and rejoice in the 
turn affairs seemed likely to take; though when he askea himself 
why she should do so, a painful sinking of the heart came to assure 
him of his own false and equivocal position toward the young girl he 
(had rescued from deat) ithe memory of those few precious words 
ittered at that awful moment in which both believed they might be 
plunging into eternity, came back to him with a thrill of unutterable 
happiness, and he asked himself if it would be a crime against Dora 
to deepen and keep alive that interest in himself, until the hour 
came in which he would be free to claim her hand. They were both 
very young, and he must win his way to independence before he 
could think of marrying. 


By that time the feeble tie that bound him to his cousin would be 








set : would probably choose another, and he 

mstruc en with the fair Eve his heart so ardently 

COVE as its fu é istress With the sanguine ardor of a hope- 
and impulsiv emperame he resolutely turned from the 


darker side of the picture, and came to the natural but unphiloso- 
phical conclusion to let the future shape itself, while he would per- 
mit himself to be guided by events as they arose. 





( To be continued.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF NEW YORK BOARDING- 
HOUSES. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 
liate, if not justify the act. Often have we lain 
and listened to the anathemas of some temporary 
neighbor on the unknown abstractor. 

Our meals—taken in a sort of white-washed 
school-room of limited dimensions in the rear of 
the premises—were mostly of a carnivorous de- 
scription, from which circumstance we infer that 
the pie-venders of that vicinity are inexorably 
opposed to the credit system. Occasionally din- 
ner was totally ignored. No bell’s harmonious 
discord sounded the tocsin of appetite. Hungry 
and exasperate boarders woul assemble in dis- 
mal conclave, sit witil expectancy palled into 
despair, then wrathfully disappear—the sterner 
spirits being, sometimes, partially mollified by 
homeeopathic relays of steak. On such a crisis 
Mrs. would be invisible. Our impres- 
sion is that she locked herself in a subterranean 
cupboard or closet till the evil hour had passed. 

But, as we have said, the establishment had 
its pleasauter aspects. Shifty and incongruous 
as its arrangements were, the very absence of all 
order imparted a piquant zest to existence within 
its walls, appealing, as it did, to the vagabond 
side of human nature. It one day’s dinner were 
omitted, to-morrow’s plenty effaced all ireful re- 
collection of it. And during intervals of cash 
or credit, you were never too late or too early 
for a meal. It was a true Liberty Hall, if ever 
such existed, and Rabelais’ inscription over the 
gate of the Abbey of Theleme, “ Do what thou 
wilt,” might have been written on its portal. 
Where else, we ask, should we have been allow- 
ed to sit wrapped up in blankets and bed-clothes 
on deathly cold winter nights, while scribbling a 
comic story on the edge of the washing-stand ? 
Where, subsequently, to insert a small stove 
within the thirteen-inch space between our bed- 
foot and the wall, to extemporize a hole for the 
stove-pipe with a rusty knife and hammer; and 
finally, to char the bed-nost to the extent and 
blackness which we assuredly did. ‘Lhe theatri- 
cal boarding-house had its advantages. 

You could send out for beer at any seasonable 
or unseasonable hour. You could call fellow- 
boarders by their nick-names, cut jokes and fra- 
ternize with everybody. We like actors. And 
in spite of all the charges which from Le Sage’s 
day to the present have been brought against 
them, the world likes them, and will continue 
todo so. ‘They generally have that practical 
wisdom which disposes to look on the cheery 
side of things. At our boarding-house they 
punned, laughed, talked slangy and stagy, drank 
ale or champagne with equal good humor, and 
got up the jolliest of supplementary suppers. 

Of one of these entertainments (given by the 
husband of a ¢ragedienne during his temporary 
bachelorhood consequent on her absence while 
fulfilling a professional engagement at another 
city), we have a lively recollection. It was a 
good notion of a supper—a_ hare, chickens, eys- 
ters and champagne; whist, poker, piano-forte 
playing, and singing to follow. Speeches were 
made also, which, as the hours drew on, in- 
creased in eloquence and pathos. We remember 
one gentleman pledging his honor that his wife 
would die, if desired, for the behoof of any 
friend he might mention. Another was moved 
to shed tears copiously during a burst of confi- 
dence on the subject of his early years. Cho- 
ruses, too, were sung, some being of an abnormal, 
and even gymnastic character, as witness the fol- 
lowing. ‘Ihe vocalist, suiting action to words, 
coramenced : 








** One tinger and thumb keep moving— 
Acep moving— 

Yo drive dull care away !” 

Others joining in with voice and gesture on a 
repetition of the lines, the exhortation increased 
in its demands, * ¢ico fingers and a thumb’’ being 
next in requisition, and so on, until finally, at 
the words, 
‘* Two arms and two legs keep moving !"’ 

all present were jumping up and down in an en- 
ergetically ludicrous manner only conceivable in 
insane Shaking Quakers. As this occurred at 
something like 2 a. M., certain boarders overhead 
and below were unreasonable enough to remon- 
strate, but our landlady’s company having sanc- 
tioned the festivities during the earlier part of the 
evening, such complaints were treated with mer- 
ited derision. We have but an indistinct idea at 
what hour the party broke up, having quitted it 
at 6 A, M., leaving cards predominant. 

It was preéminently a masculine establishment, 
and appeared the more so, as the few lady-board- 
ers generally preferred taking their meals within 
the sanctity of their own apartments. ‘They, 
however, sometimes congregated on wintry after- 
noons in a gloomy old parlor appertaining to the 
larger and duller of the houses, where we once 
surprised a select party of three engaged in the 
consumption of cigars and hot brandy and water. 
One of these, the proprietress of a rather pretty- 
ish face and a large-headed child (which latter 
article was periodically brought to sce her), had 
a room immediately adjoining ours ; and for some 
time we were in error as to the sex of the occu- 
pant, being misled by her proficiency in the art 
of whistling. Our undeception only occurred 
upon tapping at her door for the purpose of re- 
igniting a lamp, which we had knocked over and 
extinguished among the bed-clothes. At a later 
period, when a slight intimacy had sprung up, 
she occasionally borrowed our boots on rainy 
evenings to walk to the theatre in, receiving with 
great good humor any playful allusions to the 
(presumably) lovely limbs they were honored by 
encasing—and once telling us to come round to 
Burton’s as she ‘played a leg-part.’’ On our 
return from that place of popular entertainment, 
she was very anxious to learn ‘ how she looked 
from t) parquette,”’ and “ whether we heard her 
distinctly.” She had but three lines and a mono- 
syllable to utter during the entire performanc« 

But, unquestionably, the lioness of the place 
Was the tragedienne before alluded to. She was 
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a handsome, jolly woman, with a deep rich voice, 
and would ask you how you did, or make an ob- 
servation about the weather in such heartfelt, 
cordial tones as imparted quite a glow to the 
recipient. She had a will of her own, too, and 
it was popularly supposed that her husband (who 
played walking gentleman, and was some years 
her junior) knew it. She was, also, a little jeal- 
ous of him—not without reason. We fancy he 
had an equal attachment to champagne and to his 
wife, and it was said the lady herself had a pen- 
chatt for the former. With two anecdotes in 
which she figures, the present chapter may fitly 
conclude. 

There was a hard-headed and generally obnox- 
ious Scotch boarder, who, to some originally dis- 
agreeable characteristics, added the one of occa- 
sional intoxication; when he was prone to 
discourse about John Knox and the “ Free Kirk” 
of his country. The actors used to “ sell’’ him 
by challenging his admiration for imaginary 
passages in non-existent novels by Walter Scott ; 
and to excite his anger by pretending to mistake 
him for an Irishman ; as also by addressing him 
as Mac Wuggles, Mac Scratcher, Mac Grits, 
Mac Turn’emup, and similar titles. Now he, 
coming home one night from an adjacent bar- 
room, and availing himself of the opening of the 
street door by the servant of our ¢ragedienne 
(whether impelled by antecedent whiskey skins 
or his natural obtuseness, we know not), followed 
the girl up stairs to her lady’s apartment ; apolo- 
gizing for his presence, when questioned, by a 
muttered reference to his ordinary theological 
topic. Mrs. , not considering this satisfac- 
tory, shrieked for her husband, who, like his 
wife, was in undress, and leaping up at the sum- 
mons pursued the invader to our chamber door, 
where overtaking him, he, with his lady’s assist- 
ance, administered severe fistical chastisement. 
Upon our issuing forth, lamp in hand, an emi- 
nently dramatic tableau was visible. The howl- 
ing Caledonian, with the sanguine stream of life 
gushing from his nose, and his countenance fur- 
ther ornamented by feminine talons, lay writhing 
in tae grasp of the iafuriate actor, whose left 
whisker he was holding on to in a peculiarly 
painful manner, while above and around hovered 
a Lady Macbeth-like figure, awful in white flan- 
nel. Other boarders appearing, a separation was 
effected, and the Scotchman persuaded to go down 
stairs, where he armed himself with a carving- 
kuife, swore revenge on everybody, very nearly 
assassinated the landlady who repaired to him 
with pacific intentions, and finally went to sleep 
with his head in a coal-scuttle. But “ with the 
morning calm reflection came ;’’ by dinner time 
the three had exchanged apologies, shaken hands, 
and despite the victim's discolored eyes, swollen 
nose, and face scarified @ /a gridiron, were hob- 
nobbing one with the other most cordially—an 
edifying and Christian spectacle. 





Our remaining anecdote is trite, but has a spice 
of the ridiculous which may justify its narration. 
A brother actor of our tragedienne’s husband 
having borrowed a pair of nether habiliments 
from him for * light comedy’’ purposes, was, by 
the lady, encountered in the passage and ordered 
back to his apartment, there to immediately dis- 
endue himself of them, she not approving of the 
loan. And the voice which we had over night 
heard in Juliet’s love-impassioned speech was 
exalted in wrath, even to letting dwellers on the 
upper floors know that « Bill should n’t 
have them pants—they had been purchased with 
her money, and she’d burn ’em ere his request 
should be granted !” 





THE PHysioLloGy or New York Boarptnc-Hovses. By 
fHoMAS BUTLER GuNN. New York: Mason Brothers, 108 
and 110 Duane street, 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Thomas Butler Gunn keeps 

house; we hope so for his sake and for the sake of his wife 

and family, if he is blest with either; for assuredly, if he 

(oes not keep house, it wili be difficult for him to find 

shelter in this vast city! What boarding-house would hold 

him after writing such a book?’ None, certainly, none! 

If he had left out one class of this New York institution he 

would have left some refuge for himself; but he has not 

done that wise thing. He has taken the roof off every class 
of boarding-house in the city, and revealed to the world 
their inmates in all their wide variety of character and 
occupation, their style of living, and exposed the whole 
system in every degree of social status, by which the much- 
suffering boarders are taken in and scientifically done for. 
The traps and the snares, the meanness and the imposi- 
tions, the starvation and the wit, the assumption and the 
hypocrisy, and the varnished immorelity inherent in these 
places, are laid bare as sxilfully as ever sergeon with his 
migic knife demonstrated the anatomy of some special 
subject. He has done all this, but he has done it good 
still the laughter which his humor excites is 
by no means an antidote to the poisonous truths (as the 
boarding-he » keepers will say) which his sketches re- 








cord. He has Daguerreotyped them all, so that all people 
will recognize them whenever they see them. They 
ertainly are not a pleasing class, and Mr. Gunn has pre- 


em just they are. His experience has been 
extensive, and he must possess a keen sense of 

sulous to extract from what must have been so dis- 
tasteful, i ting, and disgusting, so large an amount of 
amusement and tun. He is a close observer of men and 
th and seizes hold of points of character and peculiar 
io-yuer s, and describes them with a graphic power 
at once striking and humorous. That he is as happy with 


his pencil as with his pen, a glance at the comic illustra- 
is of the book will satisfy every one. They are capital, 

ax very way worthy of the reputation of Mr. Gunn and 
of the gentlemen who assisted him, Mr. A. R. Waud and 
The ‘Physiology of New York Boarding 

is undoubtedly one of the most str:king books of 
the season. We have read it with infinite amusement, and 
it heartily to our readers. It has all the 
elements of popularity, for tens of thousands feel a keen 
i in in the subject, and we feel certain 

it | meet with an unprecedented sale. It is brought 
ought by the Mason Brothers in the very best style in 
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NEW BOOKS, £TC. 
Ir na to All.—No Co ndent, no Young Gentleman or 
er of ith, nor Man of Busl- 


I no Pub Speak no Tea a ¥ 
curing these new Hand-Books for Home 


I Ms t t,t \ ‘a 
I OW TO WRITE: A Pocket Manual of Com- 


I n and Lett Writing Paper, 30 cta. ; muslin, 60 cta. 
How TO TALK Orn, Hints TOWARD A GRAMMATICAL AND 
Gi STyL_e in Conversation » DepaTte. 20 cents, 
HOW BENMAV? ‘ I t end Guide to Correct 
Debating Sucieties and Deliberative 
4 i * cents. 
HOW TU DO BUSINES je to Success in Practical Life, and 
Hand-l oft sland ¢ cial Forms. 3 cents. 





the four works,in paper, and $1 75 In mus- 
subscribers, postage prepaid, by 
LER & WELLS, No, 208 Broadway, N. ¥. 


One Dolla 


. wi y for 
lin They will be sent t 
samt row 
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LL STRANGERS SHOULD BUY FRAN- 
Cis’S NEW GUIDE TO THE CIT.ES OF NEW YORK AND 
BROOKLYN AND VICINITY: Giving « full description of the 
Metropolis and its Ec virons, with « particular account o Public 
Buildings, Institations of Benevolence, Learning, Science, Art, 
Literature, Business and Recreatiou, Churches, Hotels, Banks, The- 
atres, &c. ; Tables of Distance, and the various methods ef convey- 
ance in and from the cities ana the neighborhood. With a Map of 
the City, and Thirty-six Engravings of Public Buildings. Puiee 50 
cents. Published by C. 5. FRANCIS & CO., No. 554 Broadway, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 30-83 








ASONIC BOOKS EXTRAORDINARY.— 
Jachin and Boaz, or a Key to the Door of Freemasonry, $2 50; 
Allyn’s Ritual, $5; Oliver's Landmarks, $5; Barnard’s Light on 
Masonry, $12; Ancient Constitution, $250. By remitting, the 
Books will be sent, post-paid. to any part of the country. 
81-84 W. GOWANS, No, 85 Centre street. 





ea PLEASE TO READ THIS! a - 

O PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT.— 

Wanted, persons in every town and village to circulate new 

and usefui Pictorial Works. Book Agents, Farmers’ Sons, everybody 

with a small cash capital, can make money by selling our books, 

Discount tiberal. Catalogues and all letteis sent free to applicants, 
For further particulars add: ess, postpaid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
§1-86 No. 181 William street New York. 





JTEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
4 New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks, or other Garments, should 
consult FRANK LESLIE’s GaZEIrE OF PASHION. It is the only, 
reliable authority, They will thus escape the mortification of finding, 
when too late, that they have purchased old styles, Can be nad at 
all Bookstores. 


z - — ———— 


FINE ARTS, 
GOUPIL &« CO 


°*” 
PRINT PUBLISHESS & AKTISTS’ COLOBMER, 
$ wat, New Yona, 
Engievinge, Oi) Petciinge, Artista Mevertes, Frames, &c, 
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“REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTY?PES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERKREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES. 
682 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE MP TROPOLITAN HOTEL. 
HALIATYPES. 
JOUN BIsSHUP MALL, 
The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLoryrsx, would respectfully 
inform the Public that his gallery is at 
FREDRICKS’ THMPLE OF ART, 
585 Broadway, and that he has no connection with any other estab 
lishment 000 


plAPHAN EOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
at the ROOT Photographic and Fine Art Gallery, 363 Broapway, 
corner Franklin street. 
FARIS & ERWIN, Proprictors, 000 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


ry A. BROOKS.—Lapies’ FASHIONABLE 
EK e Boor Sroxs, 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton 
street, New York 

KE. A. B. begs to call the attention of the Ladies to his 
elegant store, situated exactly opposite the Metropolitan 
Ho el, where they can find the most extensive assortment 
of Boots and Shoes, Gaiters, &c., in the city. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, Misses’, Youth’s, Boys, and Infant’s Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Slippers, Ties, Buskins, &c., of every style 
and material, made by the best workmen, and unsurpassed 
in quality and finish. All articles sold at this emporium 
combine durability, beauty of shape, and fineness of work- 
manship, in an eminent degree. 

EDWIN A. BROOKS, 
83 575 Broadway and 150 Fulton street. 


NRAUDULENT IMITATIONS!! GROSS 
I IMPOSITION !! Pwurcnasers BEWARE. 
Whereas certain PERFUMERS in the United States are 
offering for sale 
FRANGIPANNI PERFUME 
of a spurious nature, iv imitation of the real article made 
by PIESSE & LUBIN, 
this is to caution the Public that none is genuine but 
what has the name of 
PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of New BoOnD sTREET, LONDON, 
pressed on the Bottles. 
INGER & CO., Agents, 399 Broadway. 
Sold everywhere. 000 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT 
have been counterfeited! There is a sure 
Test, however, whereby to tell the genuine, viz., the water- 
mark, ‘* Holloway, New York and London,” that exists in 
every leaf of the book of directions. The words are semi- 
transparent in the paper, and visible by looking through 
the leaf to the light. Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, and by all Druggists, at 25c., 63c., 
and $1 per box or pot. 84 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The “3-4 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is kaown that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It expliins all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or personally. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 323 Broadway, New York. 


Og LADIES AND LADIES VISITING 
THE CITY, can find Ladies’ Gaiter and Button Boots from 12s, 

to 208, Slippers, Ties, and Toilet Slips from 68. to lds. With Boys’, 

Misses’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds and prices, at 
83-55 J. B. MILLER & ©O.'S, 134 Canal street, N. Y. 


Cas CARRIAGE, OR PERAMBULA- 
TOR.—GOULD's PATENT.—This carriage is superior to every- 
thing of the kind now in use, both for safety, ease, comfort and 
elegance. There is no doubt but that they wili supersede all other 
kinds, as they have done in Europe, where none who have children 
would be without them, The great advantages are, that you have 
always the children before you. They are so easily mavaged that 
they can be safely trusted to the care ofa child. In crossing streets 
where there are high curb-stones, or wide or deep gutters, they pass 
over with equal ease and safety. They are #o built that they cannot 
possibly turn over—can be used in the nursery, as well as in the 
streets or parks. They are recommended by all physicians as being 
conducive to children's bealth and comfort Ladies giving theirs 
children an airing in this carriage will find it an elegant and pleas- 
ing recreation, as they do in London and Paria, 

Mess:s. J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York, are sole 
Agents and Proprietors for the United States, 000 


JAMES TUCKER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
RICH FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS axp 
RIBBONS. 
BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES in abundance, at 
61-93 361 Broavway. 


roatases CREAM or WILD FLOWERS. | 


—A tew applications of this popular article will render the 
Teeth white as alabaster, beautify the roughest Skin, remove Tan, 
Pimples and Freckles, and impart a most agreeable softness, delicacy 
and fragrance. Sold by all Drauggiete. 
FP. G. FONTAINE & CO., 
000 395 & 589 Broadway. 





C= MPTION, SCROFULA and RHEU- 
J MATISM.—The only :ellable remedy jor these terrible diseases, 
as well as Palsy, Fever and Aguc, Heart Disease, Liver Complaint, 
and ali maladies arising from an impure state of the blood, is 
Axprr’s Liquip lopine, or Purse loping Watea. It is the curative 
element of Cod Liver Ol!, taken and dissolved in pure water, Those 
who have been drugged by quacks, and have swallowed postrums 
of all kinds without avail, will be glad to hear that the Pure Iodine 
Water cures peemanently all who take it. sold at $1 « bottle by 
Anders & Fosdick, 3 Second avenue and *62 Broadway; ©. H. Ring, 
192, and Barnes & Park, 904 Brosaaway; Hall, Ruckel & Co, , 218 
Greenwich street; and all Drugeteta. B3—55 
rok WASHING INFANTS and CHILDREN. 

-~Mothers and Nurses will find FONTAINE’S CREAM OF 
WILD FLAWERS superior to all Spirits or Lotions, for preventing 
Chafing, Eruptions, &c., and imparting beauty, bloom and sweet 
kee Sold by all Draggiass. 


QouTs AMERICA NOW PEOPLED, AND 
A NOT BY FILIBUSTERISM. — A REVOLUTION THaT WILL hE 
HAILep with Jov BY ALL Partiecs.—Every climate has its peculiar 
inconvenience, and every race of men some disease, to which they 
are more peculiarly Mable. Here in North America, tens of thou- 
sands are yearly burried to their graves by consumption ; while in 
South and Central America, the vast majority of the population 
earty in their veins, or in their bodies, the testering and disgusting 
evidence either ef their own or their fathers’ follies. Hereditary 
syphilis, with all its horrid train of diagn: stics and resulte—the 
punishment of unbridled appetites, and the mark set by nature 
ayainst promiscuous intercourse—this foul and hideous disorder has 
run rw. through generation after generation in the sultry climate of 
the tropics; and heretofore all attempts to eradicate the constitu- 
tional virus from the system have beem attended with not the 
slichtest success, The poison was in the biood, in the bones, in the 
marrow, eaid the “ Regular Doctors; and with that sententious 
opinion they consigned their patients to despair. But it bas just 
been found that Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, aided, when neces- 
sary, by the Ready Relief and Regulators, has absolute control over 
the malady, and can not only check all outward indications of it in 
a space of time almost incredibly short, but can also eliminate every 
taint of the subtle and pervading poison from the body, and give 
back to the d-teriorated blood that vitality and purity which it lost 
in descending throuzh the veins of a corrupt and unfortunate paren 
tage! The importance of this discovery it would be impossible to 
overrate, and we feel justified in predicting from it, that before 
twenty years a new race of healthy and vigorous men, women and 
children will be found in the place of tie present emaciated and 
ulcerated sufferers, who excite the pity of European and American 
travellers, as they pass through the smiling landscapes of that 
country, 
. “* Where all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 

All wh- have ever visited South America will admit that we do 

‘Xaggerate when we state, that at present it would be difficult 
1y single native without mere or less of the effects of tue 
svphilitic disease obse:vable in both his mental and physical con- 
stitution. Some owe their wretchedness & their own uncurbed and 
riotous passions ; but by far the greater number have inherited the 
phagilenic poison from their parents, either immediate or remote, 
and we have known cases in which the hereditary taint has been 
transmitted for as many as five generations, and with eve:y trans- 
mission the succeeding race became more emaciated and powerless 
in their bodies (though without any external ulcer), and more 
dwarfed and imbecile in intellect. 

It is not, therefore, too much to say that the discovery of a suffi- 
clent cue for this constitutional virus assumes tue importance of a 
great national regeneration ; and the prediction that the K. Kk. KB. will, 
in less than a quarter of a century, have given a new race of healthy, 
active aud industrious people to the whole of ‘his long distracted 
country, becomes rather a deductiou of logic than the anticipation 
of any over-sanguine hope. We know the facts on which we speak, 
and cannot be mistaken in their bearing :—the Renovating Resolvent 
utterly extirpates the inherited poison, and the Ready Relief and 
Regulators bring back the organs of secretion to that condition ef 
normal activity and health in which pure blood is generated to take 
the place of the corrupt and noxious particles expelled. It would 
greatly tend to facilit.te and develop the physical revolution we 
have in view if the gover» ments of South and Central America 
would combine together and take spe itic action for the further and 
fas'er intre..uction of the Remedies by which, and by which only, 
these desirable objects can be accomplished, but, with or without 
such assistance, ihe disco ery once made cannot fail to advance of 
its own inherent importance, and every victim rescued will be a 
call to hundreds of his compan ons to come and be healed by the 
same potential influence. Some of our Agents are already on the 
ground, and it is on the fruits of thelr: experience we have written ; 
and others are on ther way the:e or are how preparing to start, 80 
that within a year we shall have depots tor the sale of R. R. R, at 
every chief town and river-mouth from Cape St. Rogue to Cape 
Blanco, and from t.e mouths of the Orinoco to those of the Riv de 
la Plate. RADWAY & CO, 






MILLINERY GOODS. | 
RR. 1:,. WILDE, So. 251 Broapway, 
. Corner of Murray street, (opposite the City Hall,) 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SILK MILLINERY GOODS, 
STRAW GOODS, 
SILK and FANCY BONNETS 
DRESS-CAPS and HEAD-DRESSES, 
FRENCd FLOWERS, FEATHERS, &c., &c, 
A complete stock of all the above goods constantly on hand. For 
sale at the lowest murket prices. 82-53 


READ, BREAD, BREAD, BREAD. 
BREAD that la ligt and nutritious, 
BREAD that will not seur in the stomach, 
BREAD that will keep moist and eweet, 
BREAD suitable for the most dyspeptic stomach, 
BREAD, BISCUIT, CAKE and As RY of all kinds. 
An eighth more fiom the Flour made in a very short time by the 
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JAMES PYLE'S Dietetic Saleratus, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratua, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic taleratus, 

JAMES PYLE’S Dietetic Saleratua, 

Every woman who tries it uses no other, 

Sold at all the Groceries, in ., 4g ., and & B®. packages 


Depot removed to $13 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW York, 








ISK NOT THE LIVES OF YOUR CHIL- 
DKEN by having in the house the poisonous insect banes sold 
by quacks and humbugs. Lyon's Magnetic Powder is the only 
article that will Inevitably destroy bed-bugs, roaches, &c., and yet, 
as will be seen by the testimony of those great chemists, Reid and 
Chilton, printed on the wrapper, it cannet injure the stomach of a 
child. The price is now mduced to 26 cents retail, and wholesale 
prices in proportion, Lyon’s establishment is at 424 Broadway, 








QALEKAL US.—Those who want perfectly 
* woolesome Saleratus, will inquire for that manutactured by 
the undersigued, which cannot be excelled in strength and purity, 
ae we guarantee it to be tree from anytrace of deleterions matter 

For sale to the trade by Joun Dwient & Co., No. 11 Old Slip. 

12 mo 34-45 


OOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE. — This 


wonderful preparation is having an extensive sale in all 
parts of the Union. It is one of the few patent medicines which are 
now sold over the country, that ave really what tveir inventors claim 
for them. Wherever it has had a fair trial, the result has been pre- 
cisely as Wood predicts, it has never failed to turn the white hair 
back to the natural color, where the directions have been strictly 
followed, and in numerous cases it has restored the hair upon heads 
that had been bald for years. It is not pretended that it will make 
the hair grow in every case, but where it fails there is certainly no 
remedy. The restoration of the hair has been effected in so many 
instances where the case seemed utterly hopeless, that it is certainly 
worth while for all who have lost their hair to try the experiment of 
using a bottle or two of Wood’s Restorative.—Moline Workman, 

Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggists. 84-865 


YSPEPTIC MOTHER, WHAT WILL 
YOUR OFFSPRING BE ?—Puny, a burden of care from day to 
day. The great regulator, CHICHESTER’S DYSPEPS(A SPECIFIC, 
cures, without purging, Sick Headache, Piles, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Jaundice, &c. It corrects the acidity of the Stomach, whict. 
no Pill or Purgative can do. Made from garden vegetables. One or 
two drops at a dose. 560 cents per bottle, by all Druggista, or by in- 
closing $1 to W. £. HICKS, Proprietor, 101 Wall street, New York, 
he will forward two bottles free of expense, 83 





YEWEST STYLES.—Ladies, before purchasing 
N New Bonnets, Dresses, Cloaks or other Gar- 
ments, should consult FRANK LESLIE’S GAZETIE OF 
FASHION. It is the only reliable authority. They will 
thus escape the mortification of finding, when too late, that 
they have purchased old styles. Can be had at all Book- 


stores. 


HALON’S PAPHIAN LOTION, or FLORAL 
BEAUTIPIER.—A great Cosmetic for beautifying the Skin 
and Complexion, and for curing Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, Tan, 
Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Scalds, Burns, &c. A sure and safe 
cure for the Piles—one washing will give instant relief. After 
shaving, it le very soothing to the skin, It keeps the hands soft 
and white, and for a)l .wflammations of the skin it will be found to 
be a great remedy. Price, $1 per bottle. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hote, N. Y., and all Drug 
giste and Fancy =tores throughout the United States, oe 


HALON’S MAGIC HAIR DYE.—One of the 
very best Natural Dyes in the world. Its long use has proved 
it to be beyoud comparison ; and, being a vegetable production, no 
injury can possibly be done to the skin. It is easily applied, and 
you can obtain a black or a brown which will defy the best judges 
to tell it from mature itself, Price, $1 and $1 60 per box. 
Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 617 Breadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drug- 
gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 000 


HALON’S CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORA- 


TOR.—The most complete article of the kind ever before 
offered to the public. It has stood the test of twenty years in this 
country, and not one of the m any hundreds of imitations have been 
| able to compete with it for preserving, dressing, and beautifying 
| the Hair, and keeping the head clear from dandruff, &c. It is ines- 
timable ; in short, it is everything the hair requires. Price 50c. and 

1 per bottle. 
. Made and sold by E. PHALON, at 197 Broadway, corner of Dey 
street, and 517 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y., and all Drag 














gists and Fancy Stores throughout the United States, 000 
OTTERIES.—THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & CU. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 


and have «worn commissioners to superintend and certify that 
everything connected with them ie done in « strictly honorable 
manner, and that the interests of parties at a distance are as wel 
protected as if they were present. The manager® also wish to call 
attention to the fact that parties have a right to send orders for 
tickets to Georgia, as the sale is there made in « State where Lob 
| teries are legalized. They draw «6 Lottery every Saturdey in each 

week. All orders received are filied in the drawing next to take 
| place after the communication comes to hand. The price of tickets 
is always $10 ; half $5 ; quarters $2 50. No tickets are forwarded ung 
less the money is received with the order, 

The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon each ticket 
| amd it is so simple that every one cam understand it. There is mp 
cor binstion ct pambers to mystify the buyer. Prises 

fat te 0,000: covery prise nt Grawe. Wrise you 


on vdemry 
| > QR FWis ) OR Aten Geonete, A 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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NKANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER REDUCED IN Pricz To Six CENTS. 
—Now the cheapest paper in the world. This splendid 
Weekly Paper has just closed its Third Volume. The 
Three Volumes contain nearly Fifteen wey pony 8, 
which have been produced at an expense of over - five 


re. 
It is generally admitted that no paper has ever been 
produced in this country which can at all compare with 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. an 
Every event of importance is illustrated with a rapidity 
hitherto unattempted in this country. 

It has portraits of all the Living Celebrities. New Churches, 
Public Buildings, and Arts and Sciences are duly illustrated. 
It also contains the best Original Romances of the day, 
beautifully illustrated, short Tales, Anecdotes, Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 
Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 

per, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Discoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
everybody, and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 
neous reading matter. While the E’ erial force and talent 
of the paper will be increased, th¢ artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every departmer «it will be without a rival 
on this Continent. 

- »j APAEN 





TERMS 140 CLUBS 





g One Copy..........+--.17 weeks..... 
One do........ Lyear...eeees 
TWO dO,..eeceeeeeeeeel YOAT.. +0006 
Or one Copy....seeeeeee years...... corccccceces 
Five copies.... cock FORPccces ovccccce eoece 
Ten 0... ..cccececeeel YOMT ee ceeee 
‘Twenty Copies.......--- y . 





OFFICE, 12 & 14 SPRUCE STREET, 


NEW BOOKS, ETC. 
ow TO BE IN THE FASHION.—Buy 
FRANK LESLIK’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
tu AN. THE BkAU MONDE, 11 which you will find 
beautiful Engravings of the new styles for 5ummer wear, 
Patterns tor Neediework, Music, and much entertaining 
rewling matter. For sale at all Bookstores. 


NRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER will be delivered punctually every 

week in New York, Brooklyn, Widiamsvurgh or Jersey 
City, by carriers, wno will receive the pay tor the same. 
Leave your address at our office, 15 Frankiort street, a few 
doors trom ‘taummany Hotel. 


OW TO BE IN THE FASHIUN.—Buy 

FRANK LESLILW’S GAZETTE OF FASH- 
way AND tHE blAU MUNDE, in winch you will tind 
beautifal Engiavings of the new styles tor Summer wear, 
Patterns for NeeWework, Music, aud much entertaining 
reading matter. For sale at all Goukstores. 


INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Vol. 3 of 
}YRANK}§LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
now ready. 


RANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
AND ‘THE BEAU MONDE is the only re- 
uable work published un Fashion in Uns country. li con- 
lains numerous beautitul Kngravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. ‘lo be haa of all Booksellers. 
NDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Vol. 3 of 
FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 

now ready. 














NRANK LESLIE’S GAZETTE OF FASHION 
I AND tHh BEAU MONDE is the only re- 
savle work publisied Ou bastion i Uils Coumury. tv con- 
luins numerous beautiful Engravings, New Piece of Music, 
Needle Work, &c. ‘Vo ve haa ot all buoksellers. 





LOOK HERE! 

WELL, VAT OV IT? 
CALL AND SEE. 

MHE WOkuww'’s bvvkSiunk.—C. SHEP- 
i) ARD & CU., No. 152 Fulton st., invite the 
people of the whole world, “ and the rest of mankind,’’ to 
their unprecedented low price of BOOKS and STATIONERY. 
Valy think of it! we have Books published at $3 which we 
seli at 75 cts.; $1 50 at 60 cts; $lat 25 cts. IMRAY’S 
FAMILY PHYSICLAN is wanted by everybody. Price $2 50. 








z= ee 


¢*MISCELLANEOUS. 


HE CELEBRATbLY ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiul and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity ull the iatest period iu 
fe, will be sent, post free, to all parts o1 tue Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing applicatio. that can be used for the Face 
at this.season of the year. It effectually removes ail traces 
of blotthes, freckles, tan, &c., aud may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the dixagreeable 
results end smarting pains of shaving. 





1 tisal and UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS.— 
TWENTY-FIVE PER Cent. Discount 
lu tine class Kngravings will be mede, until turther notice, 
on al CASH PURCHASES of 
LOOKING-GLASSES, PICTURE-FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &e., Ke. 
which will be sold, independently of the reduction, at the 
lowest market prices, and the privilege of selecting said de 
duction from an immense stock and great variety of 
FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
GIVEN TO KACH PURCHASER. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
No 353 Broapway, New York. 





69-85 
HEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES 
for Family Sewing and all .nanufacturing purposes. Ma 
chines in practical operation and for sale at the Depot, 
343 Broadway. 

We received the Gold Medal and Diploma at the Fair of 
the American Institute, for the best Sewing Machines. 

46.95 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
RITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY 
65 WALL strEET, New York. 

CAPITAL SURPLUS, $5,500,000. 
Tue stability of this Company is undoubted. It has been 
in successful operation for 37 years, and has paid already 
to the families of parties insured $4,300,000. 

No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 

Application can be made personally or by mail. 

GEO. M. KNEVIT'T, Acty. 82-85 


OR A PURGE take Ayer’s Pills. 


FOR A COLD take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. | 


FOR CUSTIVENESS take Ayer’s Pills. 
FOR A COUGH take Ayer’s Cherry lectoral. 

FOR INDIGESTION take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR HOARSENESS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

POR GOUT take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR BRONCHITIS take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR RHEUMATISM take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR INFLUENZA take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR DROPSY take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR CROUP take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 

FOR HEADACHE take Ayer’s Jills. 

FOR CONSUMPTION take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
FOR A FOUL STOMACH take Ayer’s Pills. 

FOR LUNG COMPLAINT take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
ay LIVER ({ MPLAINT take Ayer’s Pills, 


ste sell tuem everywhere, 12me 35-96 








‘(Jory 11, 1857. 








PHYSIOLOGY OF NEW YORK BOARDING-HOUSES. 


THE THEATRICAL BOARDING-HOUSE. 





DINING AT THE THEATLICAL BOARDING - HOUSE. 


newly-caught boarder, of sanguine 
stition attaching gastronomic 
importance to certain periods of r 
the day, but this faith—touch- : 
ing in its very simplicity—never 
outlasted a week. Two rendered 
him a confirmed infidel as to all 
order whatever. He either dis- 
accommodated hin:self into har- 
mony with the mis-rule around 
—or left. We were young, and 
the place had its attractions. 
We were poor, also, and it 
wasn’t dear. For nearly six 
months we lived in that Thea- 
trical Boarding-House. 
Generally, one’s earliest expe- 
rience was in connection with 
the subject of loans. As surcly 
as rapidly, you glided into the 
anomalous and unnatural posi- 
tion of creditor to your land- 
lady. She borrowed five or ten: 
dollars of you on the day sub- 


sequent to your arrival, and henceforth you vainly struggle against destiny. 
appeals to a charitable public, “ the smallest contributious were thankfully received.’’ 


providential principles. 
injunction of “take no thought for to-morrow ”’ 
in a literal sense, its mistress, a stout unctuously- 
smiling widow, of Irish extraction, devoutly 
obeyed it. 

expedients. 
Milton’s Chaos. 
tainties of alternate hunger and plenty, as In savage 


social intercourse of a novel and entertaining character. “ . . 
disposition, might, it is true, place credence in a mild super- 






o the best of our belief, this esta’ lishment—the 
details and domestic economy o. 
unique in their way—is extinct; ve therefore 
speak of it in the past tense. 

Like the Cheap Boarding-House 0: a large 
scale, described in chapter four, it consi:::d of two 
tenements, which, in this case, formed ) ck-and- 
mortar units in a street diverging eastwa «1 from 
Broadway, not far from the theatre of thi, name. 
Whether influenced by the location, a pr -ilec-. 
tion on the part of the landlady for the profession, 
the gregarious habits of the class, or the three 
reasons combined, the majority of the boarders 
were actors. 


which were 


It was conducted on what might be termed 
Receiving the scriptural 


Every thing was done by shifts and 
**Chance governed all,” as in 
You enjoyed the pleasing uncer- 
life, with the additional advantages of 
There were no regular meal hours. A 


Ii 
} 
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A TIPPERARIAN SOIR! Bb MUSICALE, OVER THE HEAD OF A QUIET 
BOARDER. 


In the language of 
Solicita- 


tions for “ quarters,’’ shillings, sizpences, beset you; sometimes through the medium of a faded 





MILESIAN FAUNA WINCING THEIR WAY ACKOSS THE ATLANTIC, 


to raise money for the purchase of a mutton-chop. 


female, half-servant, half 
boarder, oftener that of 
the landlady’s daughter, 
a shrill and objectionable 
girl in pantalettes, whose 
hair curled the wrong 
way, who was horribly 
inquisitive, never closed 
doors, and appeared sub- 
ject to a mysterious 
disease denominated 
‘*the Mumps,” which 
necessitated the per- 
petual bandaging of her 
head in dirty handker- 
chiefs. Like Poe's 
Raven, she would come 
“tapping, tapping at 
one’s cham ber-door,”’ 
with the words “ Mother 
says——”’ prefacing the 
inevitable message. We 
have sat full half-an- 
hour waiting breakfast 
while this was in opera- 
tion elsewhere in order 
Payments to the butcher partook of the 


general irregularity of the esta) lishment, wherefore he, not unfrequently, waxed wroth, and 


supplied meat of dubious 
quality, or none at all. 
Entering at night by mean: 
of the area gate (for less than 
twenty minutes’ pulling at th« 
street-door bell was neve 
known to procure adiission ) 
we have discovered injured 
tradesfolk sitting gloomily in 
back kitchens. There they 
would remain for hours, lying 
in wait for our landlady, she 
having unaccountably vanish- 
ed, while the servants plied 
hither and thither among the 
boarders, for the wherewithal 
to exorcise them. These girls’ 
wages, too, were awfully in 
arrear. The amount of lying, 


bith, Aw Vist ANI 


> n AAA 





> His INTENDED ACADEMIC PICTURE ARK JON 


KYOCKED INTO A COCKED HAT. 


dodgery, and pretence put into operation (never, however, effectually) in order to screen the 
system—or rather want of it—must have been prodigious. 


. 
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THE VEGFTARIAN BOARDERS RURALIZING IN CONNPCTICTT 





The supply of linen being 
scant, the advent of a new 


ed by a foray into others’ 
chambers, in order to furnish 
forth the requ red comple- 
ment of bed-furniture for 
the stranger. Here a pillow 
would be surreptitiously con- 
fiscated, there a blanket, else- 
where a coverlid. It was 
bitter winter weather, and 
loud and dire we ¢ the com- 
plaints of the victii‘zed on 
the following morning, when 
“the stupidity of them 
girls’ formed the staple ex- 
cuse. Time, however, had 
taught Us the wisdom of the 
serpent. We, noting any 
deficiency of bed-gear, made 
raids on our own account, 
replacing from the couches 
of others those articles of 
which ours had been de- 
prived. Necessity must pal- 
(Continued on page 95.) 


boarder was invariably mark- | 


VANS & ©0., GIFT BOOKSTORE, No. 677 Broapway 
4 under Lafarge House. 


E vans & Co., the Gift-Book Men, are here, 
eni, Vidi, Vici they proclaim without fear; 
gainst all imitators they throw down the gage, 
ot doubting success in this great reading age. 


S hould flattery strive for a time to prevail, 
seek their acknowledged success to assail, 
; ontent only they—for the People’s decreed 
nly honesty, enterprise and tact should succeed. 


G ifts that are gifts they give freely away; 
n fact such a list “‘ For all time, not one day,” 
rom 25 cents to $100 in worth, 


he greatest gift enterprise known upon earth. 


B ooks treating on poetry, fiction and arts, 
f voyages, travels, and scenes from all parts, 
f all the new stories by women and men, 


eep true the old adage of the sword and the pen 


S ilver and gold watches, brooches and rings, 
housands of breastpins, eardrops and pins, 

8) f every description of gold jewelry rare, 
isk there is none, no scheme is more fair; 


ach gets a present who buys a book there. 


Messrs. EVANS & CO. continue to sell all the new and 
standard publications, Annuals, Albums, Bibles, Prayers, 
me at the usual retail price, in addition to which they 
wi 

GIVE AWAY 

to each purchaser of a dollar book one of the following 
presents at the time of sale: Gold Watches, sets of Cameos, 
Miniature Lockets, Bracelets, Armlets, Shawl and Scarf Pins, 
sets of Studs, Sleeve Buttons, Breastpins, Ear-rings, Finger- 
rings, Gold Stone Jewelry, Gold and Silver Pencil Cases, 
Bank Pens, Gold and Silver Thimbles, &e. Each purchaser 
receives a present at the time of sale worth from 25 cents 
to $100. Orders for books from the country must be ac- 
companied with a full information of the name of the sub, 
scriber, town, county and State, to avoid mistakes. 
Country orders attended to with dispatch. Catalogues 
sent free to any address upon application. 

We are not connected with any other establishment 
the City. 

The public are hereby warned against the many imita- . 
tors of our Popular Gift Book Enterprise in this City. 

We are the only real originators of the Gift Book Enter- 
prise, and our extensive facilities for buying in large lots 
warrant us in saying we can ailord to sell Books cheaper 
and give away more vaiuable presents than any other 
house in the United States. 

If you buy your Books of EVANS & CO., No. 677 Broad- 
way, you will be sure to receive a valuable Present with 
each Book, and we will guarantee you satisfaction. No 
connection with any of the small establishments in the 
City. Be sure you get in the right store. Do not be im- 
posed upon. 

Agents wanted in all parts of the United States, to whom 
liberal commission will be guaranteed. 

EVANS & CO., 
Principal Store, 677 Broadway, 


83 (opposite Bond street). 
SIX REASONS WHY EVERYBODY USES : 
ZtOoOn’S BAPE ALE OR 


Ist. It is the cheapest preparation for the 
hair ever made. 

2d. It is pronounced by all to be the most beneficial. 

3d. It is the most agreeable to use. 

4th. It is the cleanest and most carefully prepared. 

5th. It is the most highly perfumed. 

6th. It is the only article that never fails to give entire 
satisfaction. 

The immense sale of the KATHAIRON—near 1,000,000 
bottles per year—attests its excellence and universal popu- 
larity. Sold by all dealers, everywhere, for 25 centa per 
bottle. HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 

Proprietors and Pefumers, 
63 Liberty st., New York. 


AITTHEWS, HUNT & CO., 35 DEY ST. 
M New York. Manufacturers of 
CARPET BAGS, 
Ot every variety and style. Also 
WOOD POCKET AND DRESSING COMBS, 

SHAVING BOXES WITH MIRRORS, TIN FACED BUTTONS, &C. 
All orders thankfully received. FACTORY, Middletown, 
Orange Co., N. Y¥ J. M. MATTHEWS, 
000 H. H. HUNT. 


77 CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, and 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cent«, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
J. W. BARKER, 55 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation ia the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face at 
this season of the year. It elfeetually removes all traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, Xc., and may be applied with 
with equal pleasure by gentlemen to ailay the dixagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 





HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering the 
skin and complexion beautiful and clear, ane preserving 
them in pristine purity ill the latest period of life, will 
be sent, post free, to all parts of the Union on the receipt 
of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
J. W. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,.* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season ef the year. It effectually removes all traces 
of bloteses, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by geutiem n to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of renderin, 
the skin and complexion beautiful and clear, an‘ 
preserving them in pristine purity till the latest period in 
life, will be sent, post free, to sll parts of the Union on 
receipt of 50 cents, or postage stamps to the amount, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removesall traces 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied with 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smarting pains of shaving. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comni- 
NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
l¥, 1850.—ihese Tables COmbine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All orders to be addressed to 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York. 73-85 
IGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
Repository, 565 Broadway, sole ottice for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. Orders through Express attended to with 
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punctuality and in a satisfactory manner. Please cut this 
ou 





